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The Audi 4000CS Quattro. Through 
rain. Through snow. Through almost any- 
thing... Whether 
you re negotiating 
mountain roads or 
dry pavement, the 
car’s driving charac- 
teristics almost seem to redefine handling. 

The reason: Audi’s acclaimed perma- 
nent all-wheel drive system. By delivering 
engine power equally to all the wheels, 
all the time, traction is maximized. 





Directional control and cornering are 
superb, while power is provided by an 
innovative 2.2 liter 5-cylinder engine. 

All this in a sleek sculptured body. The 
Audi 4000CS Quattro sports sedan. It 
knows no season. (The 4000CS Quattro is 
priced at $17,800. Title, taxes, transp., reg., 
and dealer delivery add'l.) The Quattro is 
protected by a 3-year 50,000-mile limited 
warranty, and a 6-year limited warranty 

against corrosion perforation. Call 1- 
800-FOR-AUDI for details. 


>_< 
The art of engineering. 


Acar for all seasons. 
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COVER: The U.S. watches anxiously as 26 
the Philippine campaign turns into a race 
Faced with a growing Communist insurgency and a faltering 
economy, a strategic American ally prepares to choose between 
an ailing autocrat and a martyr’s widow. Tension mounts as Cora- 
zon Aquino seems to gain ground on President Marcos. » The 
guerrillas: vigilantes to some, vindictive murderers to others. » Is 
the Marcos family secretly buying U.S. real estate? See WORLD. 


NATION: Work-for-welfare programs 
win support in America’s statehouses 


A growing number of states and counties are requiring able- 


bodied welfare recipients to accept jobs in return for their 


government checks. » An ever stolid Secretary of State George 
Shultz has amassed quiet but formidable clout. » Naval maneu- 
vers off Libya challenge Gaddafi. » For California legislators, 
lawmaking often takes a backseat to campaign fund raising. 


BUSINESS: As petroleum producers 
squabble, oil falls below $20 per bbl. 


The plunge rocks Wall Street and sends tremors around the 
globe. The decline reflects the aggressive new tactics of Saudi 
Arabia, which seems out to rule the energy world. Cheap oil can 
do enormous good, but can also cause grievous harm. » Eastern 
Air Lines slashes salaries and furloughs flight attendants as it 


fights to remain aloft. » Christie’s lays a Fabergé egg. 


43 50 
World Space 


South Yemen's Marxist A brief encounter 
between Voyager 2 and 
civil war.» South Afri- the planet Uranus, 

1.8 billion miles from 
Lesotho.» Afternearly earth, produces “a cre- 
scendo of discovery.” 


fratricide heads toward 
ca prompts a coup in 


200 years, a Chunnel 
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Press Living 
In San Francisco, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst 
III struggles to polish a 
family jewel. Readers 
may approve, but what 
would Grandpa say? 
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States and in the foreigr 


A stunning show at 

the sumptuous new 
Museum of Fashion 
Arts in Paris throws 
open a window on three 
centuries of style 
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Show Business 

As box-office sales 
slump and VCR reve- 
nues soar, Hollywood 
looks cautiously toward 
an era of bigger bucks 
and better pictures 


78 
Video 


After surviving produc- 
tion turmoil, the Rus- 
sian winter and a disap 
pearing star. NBC’s 
Peter the Great \umbers 
to the TV screen 
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Education 

Growing chains of 
private learning 
centers across the 
country thrive by 
teaching the three Rs 
for profit 
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Essay 

The Gramm-Rudman 
Act means less Govern- 
ment money for just 
about everybody. May- 
be that’s the only way 
to cut ruinous deficits 
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t is every reporter’s dream to be on 
! the spot for a major news story 
TIME’s Hong Kong Bureau Chief San- 
dra Burton has experienced the atten- 
dant rush of adrenaline more than 
once during the three years she has 
spent covering the Philippines. Per- 
haps her most unforgettable—and ter- 
rifying—moment came at Manila In- 
ternational Airport on Aug. 21, 1983 
After flying with Opposition Leader 
Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino on China 
Airlines Flight 811 from Taipei, Bur- 
ton watched as Aquino was escorted 
from the plane by Filipino soldiers 
Moments later, while her tape record- 
er whirred, she heard gunfire as he was 
cut down. During the slain leader’s funeral, she caught her first 
glimpse of Aquino’s wife Corazon (“Cory”). Says Burton: “We 
had no idea then that the small woman in the lead van would 
become the reluctant leader of her husband’s movement.’ 

More than two years later, Burton was interviewing Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos at Manila’s Malacafiiang Palace when 
an aide burst in and showed the President a wire service dis- 
patch announcing Cory Aquino’s candidacy in the national 
presidential elections. Marcos glanced at it and predicted, accu- 
rately, that Aquino and Salvador Laurel would form a unified 
ticket to challenge him 

Manila-based Reporter Nelly Sindayen assisted Burton in re- 








Burton and Vice-Presidential Hopeful Laurel 


Discover the Atlantis 100” 


It’s water resistant to 100 meters. With a stainless steel case that is 
Timex tough, second time zone time-keeping, a stop watch, a 
12-hour countdown timer and an alarm. $34.95. Suggested retail 
price. For the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-874-1554. 


porting this week’s cover stories on the 
turbulent presidential election cam- 
2 paign. Correspondents William Stewart 
= and Barry Hillenbrand flew to the Ph 
ippines for the final days of the cam 
2 paign. For Stewart, TIME’s Washing- 
ton-based diplomatic correspondent, it 
was his first trip to the Philippines since 
he visited the islands after reporting on 
the American evacuation of Saigon in 
1975. His assignment: to determine 
whether the campaign justified Wash- 
ington’s growing concern about Mar- 
cos’ leadership. Stewart followed the 
President’s campaign on the islands of 
Bohol and Negros in monsoon rains 
Hillenbrand, who is based in Bahrain 
on the Persian Gulf, endured bone-jarring rides on motorcycles 
and military trucks while keeping up with Aquino and Laurel on 
campaign stops across the 1 15,830-sq.-mi. archipelago 

In New York, Associate Editor George Russell, assisted by 
Reporter-Researcher JoAnn Lum and Sally Donnelly, wrote 
the main story in this week's eleven-page cover package. Says 
Russell: “This is a case where the US. can truly say that it hasa 
moral responsibility to a foreign country.” It is a story, he be- 
lieves, that is as much about America as about the Philippines 
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Who’s more beli 

















ould you believe. ..Dan 
Rather? Americans believe 
their president, to be sure— 


| his believability rating is a resounding 


67% —but they believe all three net- 
work TV news anchors more (75% on 
average)...and Rather the most (81%). 

This is just one of the surprises 
uncovered by an extraordinary investi- 
gation of the public’s attitudes toward 
the press, an investigation commis- 
sioned by Times Mirror and conducted 
by The Gallup Organization 

Gallup pollsters conducted over 4000 
interviews; talked with people in per- 


| son and on the phone, individually and 


in groups; and revisited 1000 of them to 
double check key findings. 

Nothing like it had ever been done 
before 

So why did we do it? 

First, because as one of America’s 
largest newspaper-based media com- 
panies, we need to know exactly how 
the public views the press...and no prior 
study has dug deep enough to tell us 

We also saw in the study a way to 
stimulate a dialogue between the public 
and the press that would strengthen 
that essential relationship 
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“The People & The Press;’ Ad #1 in a series 
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Times Mirror Newspapers: 
Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas 
Times Herald; The Denver Post; The 
Hartford Courant; The Morning Call 
(Allentown, PA); The Stamford Advocate 
and Greenwich Time (Connecticut). 

Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
News. 

Times Mirror TV Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 
St. Louis; WYTM, Birmingham (AL) 

Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 com- 
munities in 15 northeastern, western 
and southwestern states 
Times Mirror Book Publishing: 
Matthew Bender & Co., law books; 


To that end, we plan to present the 
investigation’s major findings in ads and 
public meetings, and to invite and 











respond to your comments. C.Y. Mosby and Year Book Medical 

We also plan to repeat the study regu Publishers, medical books; Harry N. 
4 larly so we can track attitudes over time Abrams, art books; Mirror Systems, 

Who we are computer software; Learning 
We publish newspapers, magazines International, training programs 

and books and operate TY stations and 

cable systems (see list below), so we If you'd like to know more about us 

have a special interest in the dialogue | contact Donald Kellermann, Vice 

we aim to stimulate with you. President, Public Affairs, Times Mirror, 


Simply put, it will help us serve our Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, CA 
readers and viewers better. | 90053, (213) 972-3847 








Times Mirror 


nd We're interested in what you think. 





n't wait!” 


never understood 
when Mom made me eat my : 
vegetables because ‘there y 
were paces where kids were / 
starving. Now...in two weeks 


Bw ells¢ into aL Dow lab 
Pe. ae 


who so desperately need it. 
[ can't wait!” 


Dow lets you do 
great things. 
aa 


Extensive research at Dow has resulted in the production of LORSBAN* 
insecticide. LORSBAN enables farmers in this country to improve their yields of 
better quality corn and other crops. Today, we're helping make new and 
better farming techniques available everywhere. 


*Tradema The Dow Chemical Company 
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PERCENTAGE RATE 


GM cars and trucks 
will be going fast 


Now get low 79% 
GMAC financin 
on this outstanding 
lineup of new GM 
cars and light trucks. 


« Chevrolet Nova 

* Chevrolet Cavalier 

+ Chevrolet Celebrity 
(4 cyl.) 

* Chevrolet El Camino 

* Chevrolet Full-Size 
2&4WD Ton Pickup 

* Chevrolet S-10 Series 
2WD Pickup* 


* Buick Regal 

* Buick Skylark 

* Buick Somerset 

* Buick Century (4 cyl.) 


* Pontiac Fiero 

* Pontiac Sunbird 

* Pontiac 6000 (4 cyl.) 
* Pontiac Bonneville 

* Pontiac Grand Prix 


* Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Ciera (4 cyl.) 

* Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supreme 


+ Cadillac DeVille, 
including the Fleetwood 


* GMC Caballero 

* GMC Full-Size 284WD 
2-Ton Pickup 

* GMC S-15 Series 
2WD Pickup** 


*Except the S-10 EL Pickup 
**Except the S-15 “Special” Pickup. 


GMAC's budget-boosting 79% 
financing is one of the lowest 
rates we've ever offered. And it’s 
available on a wide selection of 
the most exciting cars and light 
trucks from General Motors. 
GMAC's 7.9% financing is 
available to qualified retail buyers 
at participating GM Dealers. You 
must take delivery out of dealer 
stock by February 22, 1986. 
Dealer financial participation 
may affect the final negotiated 
price of the vehicle. Fleet sales 
are not eligible for this offer. 
See your GM Dealer today 
for complete details. We're 
proud to be an Equal Credit 
Opportunity Company. 


1-3 ’ ie \ 


The Financial Services People 
From General Motors 





You Dont Har 
Congress Io Re 


Whether you wind up a winner, a 
loser or just break even from tax reform, 
there's something you can do right 
now to control your taxes. Besides writ- 
ing your Congressman. 

You can call a Personal Financial 
Planner from IDS Financial Services. 
And start cutting your taxes today as 
part of anIDS Personal Financial Plan. 


Plan to cut your taxes this year 


An IDS planner can start cutting 
your taxes right away. Depending on 
your income you could save hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars in 1986 
alone. You'll work together to save on 
taxes and to get your finances ready 
for whatever might happen. 

What if you land in a lower tax 
bracket due to reform? Naturally, you 
will benefit. But a lower bracket also 
means deductions will be worth less. 

What can a planner do? 

Your planner could uncover even 
more deductions now. Some you may 
not have considered. These extra deduc- 
tions can provide you with more money 
to invest toward your retirement or 
your child's college education. 

You might not have to wait for your 
tax refund to start enjoying those tax 
savings. Your planner can explain how 
to adjust your withholding to give 
yourself that money to spend or invest 


sooner. Instead of let- & 
ting the Government 
have the use of your 
refund as an interest- 
free loan. 

Just as important 
as insights into your 
taxes, your planner 
can helpyou get a bet- 
ter grasp on the part 
they play in your 
finances as a whole. 
Thats what an IDS 
Personal Financial 
Plan is all about. 


Take your finances 
off “hold” 


Your IDS planner 
looks at your savings. 
Insurance. Invest- 
ments. You'll discuss 
yourscoa ALrer ns 
home. A vacation. College for your 
children. Retirement. The IDS 
Financial Planning Department will 
analyze your finances to show you 
just where you stand. 

Your planner can then provide 
you with a proposal that shows how to 
achieve what you want. That's where 
your tax savings come in. Because it's 
often the money your IDS plan saves 
you in taxes that helps attain your goals. 
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Tax reform begins at home I Se to: IDS Financial Services Inc 


ces a. er 9464 Saa0 
You can meet with an IDS plan- | [ iia este ces consultation 
ner for a free 30-minute consultation | (J) Id like a free copy of “Straight Talk 











to discuss howanIDS plancould help |.“ ™* 
; ; ° Name 
you. And there is no obligation. | eae 
With IDS, all it takes to start re- | city State Zin 





forming your taxes is this coupon.Ora_ | Phone ) = —— 
phone call. Not an act of Congress. | Personal Financial Planning 
Just call 1-800-437-4332 or mail | That Starts Paying Today. 


this coupon today. Se en a eee lt, eS 











WE’RE 
LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see 
across the Grand Canyon. 
That's how bad the air pollution 
has become. If this information 
shocks you — if you'd like to 
help fight the mounting threat 
to our 334 national parks — 
write for membership infor- 
mation to: 


National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Box 1000, Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia 25425 
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Flying Cheap 


To the Editors: 

I have been a frequent traveler on 
People Express [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, 
Jan. 13] and have had flights canceled 
and delayed and have been stranded. Yet 
I come to People’s defense when I hear 
others remark, “I'll never fly that airline 
again.” People’s low fares have allowed 
me to visit North Carolina, Maryland, 
California and New York City. To me, 
People Express is far from “uncivilized.” 
It is a welcome luxury. 

Karen L. Terhune 
Rochester 
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I salute Donald Burr and People Ex- 
press. When the $99 Brussels flight was 
started, my wife and I were able to take a 
long weekend in Belgium. Now comes my 
dilemma. Do I switch to a major airline 
when it lowers prices to compete? If Peo- 
ple Express goes out of business, the fair 
fares will be a thing of the past until an- 
other entrepreneur comes along. I will 
continue to support People, the airline 
that gave me lower prices by choice and 
not because of competition. 

Robert G. Buie, President 
Buie Steel Corp. 
Hillside, N.J. 


Since I am on a limited budget, I 
thought People Express would be a smart 
way to fly. My outgoing and return flights 
were both canceled, causing me to lose a 
day and wait for hours. Although I was 
dissatisfied with its performance, I must 
admit that People Express has revolution- 
ized the airline industry to the customer’s 
advantage. Thanks to People, I can now 
fly major airlines at affordable prices. 

Barbara Ann Hickman 
Oakton, Va. 


A flight from the West Coast to New- 
ark on People was one of the best I have 
experienced. The plane was clean, the 
service reliable, and the flight a bit mad- 
cap, which added fun to the trip. But what 

| Tencountered at Newark was another sto- 

















Letters 


ry. Overbooked flights and total chaos | 
marked the operation. To top it off, my 
luggage was lost. I admire the spunk of 
People Express. If only I could feel com- 
fortable that I was “flying smart.” 
Chuck Davis 
Washington 


Some of us who were stranded by Peo- 
ple Express last Christmas overheard its 
corporate philosophy expressed by a 
young man behind the refund counter: 
“We can do whatever we want to these 
people, and we know they'll be back, be- 
cause we're the cheapest.” Maybe Peo- 
ple’s decreased load factor last year re- 
veals that way of thinking. 

Arnold Layne 
Fort Collins, Colo. | 


Flying may never have been cheaper, 
but it has also never been costlier in hu- 
man lives lost. I would prefer to pay more 
and have the airlines give greater atten- 
tion to upkeep, maintenance and safety. 
An age or mileage limit should be placed 
on commercial planes, and airports 
should decrease the number of flights a 
day to reduce the risk of accidents. 

Yuta Chapman 
Los Angeles 





Tackling Terrorism 


My son was among those killed in the 
Rome airport massacre [WORLD, Jan. 
13]. People keep asking, What can we do? 
My advice: Do not let your children travel 
abroad until Europe comes to grips with 
terrorists. We do not have to wait for oth- 
er nations to act. We can have an immedi- 
ate impact on the European economy. 

Cecile Buonocore 
Wilmington, Del. 


What more proof do our allies need of 
Muammar Gaddafi’s culpability than his 
assurances that similar acts will now oc- 
cur inside the U.S.? European govern- 
ments should be held responsible for fi- 
nancially underwriting the campaign of 
violence from Libya until they join us in 
taking united action against Gaddafi. 

Bill Murdock 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


As a Canadian, I applaud President 
Reagan’s sanctions against Libya. How- 
ever, the President did not go far enough 
to be effective. Economic sanctions 
should have also been imposed against 
those countries that continue to trade 
with Libya, or, the alternative, the Presi- 
dent should have declared a temporary 
tariff of at least 25% on all goods entering 
the U.S. from these countries. 

Gerald Averback 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Reagan’s sanctions against Libya 
serve only to veil his failure to deal with 
the prime cause of terrorism in the Middle 
East. The U.S. can bomb Libya right off 
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Americas Favorite ae 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





Kee 


Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 
ambiance make every visit 
perfect for business or 
leisure. Please be our guest. 
Consult your travel agent 
or telephone the 
Hilton Reservation Service 
in your community. 


+ 


PELEPHONE (213) 274-7777, TELEX 194683 





DALLAS 
SYMPHONY 


When American Airlines offered to help.the 
Dallas Symphony, it helped their Texas 
ticket sales take off. To learn just how your 
business can form a successful partnership 
with the arts, contact 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510*1775 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 + (212) 664-0600 
XI 
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the map, but terrorism in that region will 
not diminish until the Palestinian home- 
land question is resolved. 

Herb Frank 


Medford, Ore. 


During the hostage crisis in Beirut, | 


our Government chose not to go after the 
known terrorist camp in Baalbek because 
we would “kill innocent people.” After 
the airport attacks in Rome and Vienna, 
we still will not retaliate in kind. Arab 
lives appear to be more important to our 
Government than American lives. 
Robert J. Clark 
Southampton, N.Y. 


Daring Warriors 

The interservice fighting, misappro- 
priated funds and military fiascoes that 
plague our Special Forces [NATION, Jan. 
13] make it obvious that we need to com- 
bine the different branches into one unit 
answerable to the President. This kind of 
military organization may sound scary to 


| some, but I am much less afraid of a group 


whose job is to protect U.S. interests than 

I am of terror-prone regimes that seem to 
be dictating U.S. policy. 

David W. Ross 

Tucson 


Your article dealing with the warrior 
elite of the Special Forces should at least 
have included the fact that even for a job 
well done, these men often go unrecog- 
nized, unrewarded and undecorated. Re- 
member the coastal guerrillas of Naval 
Group China in World War II. 

Lloyd M. Felmly 
Salem, N.Y. 





Bleak Boulevard 

The poignant article on the impover- 
ished babies of Chicago’s Grand Boule- 
vard [AMERICAN SCENE, Jan. 13] should 
give pause to everyone who helps deter- 
mine our nation’s public policy. During a 
field hearing I held last March, on hunger 
in Chicago, I found that 33% of the chil- 
dren under the age of two who are treated 
at Cook County Hospital are malnour- 
ished. One-third of these youngsters are 
not only hungry, but will have health 
problems for the rest of their lives. Not- 
withstanding our deficit-reduction plans, 
if our “safety net” cannot somehow pro- 
vide basic requirements of life to the 
weakest and most fragile among us, we 
will have to pay the price in human an- 

guish and suffering in the years to come. 
Alan J. Dixon 
U.S. Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Forestry 
Washington 





Hartfelt Hopes 

Who will Gary Hart [NATION, Jan. 
13] impersonate in '88? In his first cam- 
paign, he aped President Kennedy by re- 








Wrap up after a bath or 
stretch out on the beach with 
these generous 36” x 70" 
towels from TIME. Rich, vel- 
vety velour on one side, these 
carefree (90% cotton/10% 
polyester) towels reverse to 
thick, thirsty terry. In pearl- 
gray with red TIME logo or 
bright red with navy logo. 


To order yours, specify color 
and send $21.50 (postage 
paid) for each, along with 
your name and address to: 


TIME Towel Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 
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pstairs at the Harris is the 
Private Banking Group of the 
Harris Bank. 

It is where individuals with unique 
and complex banking needs can find the 
highly specialized services necessary to 
manage their finances and meet their 
expanding goals. 

Specialization is what differentiates 
Upstairs from private banking at other 
major banks. 

Upstairs, there are five separate 
groups of bankers specializing in the 
concerns of a specific business or pro- 
fession. These include Medical, Corpo- 
rate Executive, Entrepreneur, Special 
Investor, Attorney and CPA. 

Because the bankers in each group 
have extensive experience within their 
areas, they offer insights other bankers 
might overlook. They work with you to 
become familiar with your particular situation. To understand your goals 
and anticipate your problems. Then offer innovative solutions based on 
experience and thorough knowledge. 

Fern D. Young is president of the Irvin L. Young Foundation, which 
is involved in building hospitals and clinics in Africa. As head of the 
Foundation, she has traveled extensively in Africa. 

Our Special Investor Group works with Mrs. Young to manage the 
significant assets of the Foundation to ensure a safe yield. We also provide 
such personal banking services as loans and investment opportunities. 
which help further her financial goals. 


Not everyone needs such ATTY 
specialized banking. But if i { ijt 
ANAS 
r 





FERN D. YOUNG, PRESIDENT 
IRVIN L_ YOUNG FOUNDATION 


you're ready to move Upstairs, 
please call Frances Sims at aumm 
312-461-3080. 








Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 Wo Monroe St.. Chicago. 1L 606003 
Member F.D.1.C.. Federal Reserve System | tN eel 
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THE HOTEL FOR PEOPLE 
WHO'VE EARNED THEIR STRIPES. 


f 


THE FAIRMONT HOTELS 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS DENVER NEW ORLEANS 


Opening Fall 1987, Chicago and San Jose 


CALL 800-527-4727 


In Texas, call 800-482-6622 


venter ot The*Jeading“ Hotels of the” World. 





IF Y 
AT 


There is a brand new magazine that is 
just for you. 

It's called HOME OFFICE. And it 
comes from the publisher of TIME, 
MONEY and FORTUNE magazines. 

HOME OFFICE is the magazine 
specifically developed for business men 
and women who work at home. 

HOME OFFICE contains information 
on everything from basic home-office 
finance to the latest technology. From 
innovative interiors to useful services. 
From energetic health tips to time- 
saving strategies. HOME OFFICE tells 
you exactly what you need to know. 

Send for your copy of this valuable 





new home business source today. Mail THE MAGAZINE FOR PEOPLE 
your name, address, and a check for WHOSE OFFICE IS AT HOME. 
$3.00 payable to HOME OFFICE, to: 

HOME OFFICE 

Box 777, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019 ©1985 Tir 
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peating “Ask not what our country can do 
for us.”’ This year it is “Yup” and cowboy 
boots, in imitation of President Reagan 
Perhaps in 1988 the Senator will join the 
Marine Reserves to edge out former Vir- 
ginia Governor Charles Robb. 
Frank C. Catanio 
Washington 


You assert that Hart is “by far the 
best known of the potential Democratic 
presidential candidates, and the only one 
who already fought a coast-to-coast cam- 
paign.’’ However, you are dismissing Jes- 
se Jackson as a potential Democratic 
presidential candidate. Jackson is as well 
known as Hart and has certainly fought a 
national campaign 

Kenneth H. Suzuki 
Washington 


Warning to Academia 

I missed your article on Accuracy in 
Academia, but Reed Irvine's response 
(LETTERS, Jan. 13] told me as much as I 
need to know about his organization. It is 
appalling to think that a man of his merit 
cannot see that nuclear fears are related 
to political ideology and that any college 
course that straitjackets itself as strictly to 
its catalog description as Irvine deems 
necessary goes against the very defense of | 
freedom that he professes to advocate. 

I subsequently saw Irvine interviewed 
on Chicago television’s WTTW, where he 
admitted to having made no more errors 
during his 16-year affiliation with Accu- 
racy in Media than he could count on the 
fingers of one hand—perhaps two, he 
added humbly. Such smug infallibility is 
more akin to Stalin than to God, and 
more than justifies the appellations 
“right-wing watchdog” and “militant 





| conservative,” which he resents. Never- 





theless, we should thank Irvine for warn- 
ing us against himself. 

Boman Desai 

Chicago 


Soviet Honor 

You show a photo of a Soviet ship that 
stopped at Sacramento to load up with 
California almonds [ECONOMY & BUSI- 
NESS, Jan. 13]. On the bow appeared the 
vessel’s name in Cyrillic letters, which 
when translated is William Foster. De- 
spite the recent thaw in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, it is apparent that the Soviets are 
not giving up ideologically: William Fos- 
ter was a member of the U.S. Communist 
Party from 1920 until his death in 1961, 
and in 1924, 1928 and 1932 was the par- 
ty’s presidential candidate. 


Frank Holan 
Westminster, Vt. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- | 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 

may be edited for purposes of clarity or space | 
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Chi Chi Rodriguez: “There are 14 challenging reasons why 





Puerto Rico is called Scotland-in-the-Sun.” 


Puerto Rico has more golf courses 
than any other island in the Caribbean 

14 in all. 

Half of these courses rank as cham- 
pionship courses. And four of them 
are Robert Trent Jones classics. 

But one of the unexpected joys of a 
golf vacation in Puerto Rico is leaving 
the links for a few days and exploring 
this beautiful 100-mile-long island. 

You'll discover tropical forests, his- 
toric 400-year-old towns, shops, festi- 
vals, beaches, gambling, endless night- 
life and, in the opinion of many, the best 
restaurants in the Caribbean. 

You'll also discover a wonderful 
spirit about the people you'll meet that 
sets Puerto Rico apart. A spirit that 
has made this island a model for peace 
and progress in the Caribbean. 





For a free color booklet, write to 
Puerto Rico Tourism, P.O. Box 
025268, Dept. A, Miami, FL 33102. 
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PUERTO RICO? The Shining Star of the Caribbean 





“Station wagon” somehow 
doesn't say nearly enough. There 
should really be another term for this 
remarkable new Mercury Sable 
model. 

It's the result of a five-year, three- 
billion-dollar effort to bring forth a 
fresh new kind of automobile. And it 
looks it, with its flush glass “green- 
house” and striking front-end “laser” 
lightbar. The Sable wagon is, in fact, 
the most aerodynamically pure 


wagon ever produced in its class. 

It's a car that moves through the air 
with ease, and over the road with the 
utmost assurance. Sable truly is a 
great road car that just happens to 
be a wagon. 

Power is supplied by a new 3.0- 
liter V-6 that was designed and built 
from scratch for this car. Its elec- 
tronically controlled fuel injection is 
of advanced sequential port design. 

Road management is handled 


very competently by a four-wheel 
independent suspension with gas- 
pressurized shocks. 

Inside, the driver has no doubts 
about this being a road car of the 
bile) @usl-celalele “Mm Rarcmere.elal(ce) 
instruments obviously mean busi- 
ness. Controls are right where your 
hands and feet would like them to 
be. Power-adjustable lumbar sup- 
eveaa -#-\-l 1-10) -Biemeelumelie ela 
split-back front seats. 





F ’ ‘ ’ »Buckle up - together we can save lives 
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1986 Mercury Sable. 
A great road car that just —— Ree 
happens to be a wagon. : 





On the station wagon side of its window wash and wipe system commitment to quality isn't just 
personality, Sable has avery prac- _ available, as well as a lockable stor- something written on paper—it's built 
tical 60/40 split rear seat, permitting age area. A unique optional picnic into the car. 
part or all of the seat back to fold tray is a handy Sable addition. In every sense, the car you're 

_ flat for cargo. But perhaps most important of all, _ ready for is now ready for you. The 

And there's a wide-coverage rear Sable is a Mercury. And Mercury's 1986 Mercury Sable wagon. 

For more information, call 1-800 MERCFAX 
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eneen The shape you want to be in. 


Sports Illustrated 
Get the feeling. sai 
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For Travelers, Business Men and Women and 
Anyone Concerned with their Health and Good Looks 
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| four made do on benefits totaling $7,920 a 
| year. But now Unzueta, 39, is part of a lo- 
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From Welfare to Workfare 





More than 20 states now require healthy aid recipients to earn their checks 


or five years Maria Unzueta’s sole 
source of income was a monthly 
welfare check. Separated from her 
husband, the San Diego mother of 


cal job-training program for welfare re- 
cipients in which she works 40 hours a 
week as a hospital file clerk and makes 
roughly the same amount of money she 
was getting on the dole. Under the work- 
fare program, she still receives child-care 
benefits worth about $130 a month, but 


as handouts to the poor and an insult to 
the American work ethic. Liberals gener- 
ally have considered it compassionate 
compensation for victims of economic 
and social circumstances beyond their 
control. But with the startling growth in 
the number of children being born to un- 
wed mothers from the underclass, many 
of welfare’s long-standing supporters 


have begun to question whether Aid to 


Families with Dependent Children pro- 
grams may be exacerbating the problems 





they were designed to alleviate. Even 
some civil rights leaders and welfare re- 
cipients in the nation’s inner cities are 
criticizing the system for helping perpetu- 
ate dependency from one disadvantaged 
generation to the next and for uninten- 
tionally encouraging the breakdown of 
the underclass’s family structure. 
California is embarking on the most 
sweeping statewide plan so far. Encour- 
aged by the success of San Diego's local 
workfare system, the state legislature last 








she hopes to be completely self-sufficient 
soon. “For me it’s important to try and 
make it on my own,” says Unzueta, “and 
provide an example for my children.” 

Requiring welfare recipients to work 
for their checks is not a new concept. Nor 
are the programs, which usually affect 
poor mothers with children to raise, as 
simple in practice as they are in theory. 
But workfare, which has slowly evolved 
from a somewhat cranky conservative no- 
tion to one with broad support, seems to 
be an idea whose time has come. Able- 
bodied welfare beneficiaries must accept 
occupational training and jobs in more 
than 20 states, and the number is growing. 

In Washington, legislators are mired 
in trying to find ways to cut spending in 
accordance with the Gramm-Rudman 
deficit-reduction bill (see Essay). Con- 
fronted with severe cutbacks in revenue 
sharing, states are searching for innova- 
tive ways to make their social programs 
more effective. Workfare could prove to 
be an important example for future 
experiments. 

The idea has enjoyed an unusual bi- 
partisan harmony: in statehouses around 
the country, Democrats and Republicans 
have joined forces to support legislation 
that combines the job programs tradition- 
ally favored by liberals with efforts to pare 
the welfare rolls advocated by conserva- 
tives. Jo Anne Ross, a Reagan appointee 
at the Social Security Administration, de- 
scribes work fare as the “top priority of the 
Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices.” Says Joseph Califano, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare during the Carter Administra- 
tion: “If the kids are in school, then the 
mother can be working. Nearly everyone 
accepts that concept now.” 

Welfare has been a political battle- 
ground since federally financed public as- 
sistance was made law under the Social | 
Security Act of 1935. Traditionally, con- 
servatives have viewed welfare programs 








®& Leroy Thompson, 
26, works at the Chi- 
cago housing project 
where he lives. “It’s 
better than doing 
nothing,” he says of 
workfare. 


® Workfare Partici- 
pants Harold Hender- 
son, 49, and James 
Lynch, 43, flank their 
boss Jack Boggs at 
Covenant House, a 
shelter for the home- 
less in Hamilton, 
Ohio. Both men say 
that because they 
enjoy their jobs so 
much they put in sev- 
eral additional days 
of work each month 
without pay. 


® Sallie Bandy, 36, a 
divorced mother of 
one, has been teach- 
ing at a Riverdale, Ga., 
day-care center for 
two years while tak- 
ing classes to earna 
high school equivalen- 
cy certificate. 
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September approved a program known as 
Greater Avenues for Independence, or 
GAIN. Approximately one-third of the 
state’s 586,000 AFDC cases will be affect- 
ed. As in most workfare plans, handi- 
capped people and single parents with 
preschool children are exempt but may 
volunteer for the program. Welfare bene- 
ficiaries who do not register in GAIN stand 
to have their payments cut off. 

After an evaluation of their skills, 
GAIN participants are given any necessary 
training, ranging from remedial math and 
language classes to high school equivalen- 
cy courses. Once training is completed the 
welfare client has three months to find 
work in a job-search program. A trainee 
whose search is unsuccessful is enrolled in 
a One-year pre-employment preparation 
program to work off the welfare grant in 

| an assigned job, with time off for job hunt- 
ing. Typical jobs include clerical positions 
| or maintenance work in a parks depart- 
| ment, day-care centers or programs for 
| the elderly; the pay is the California start- 
| ing wage, currently $5.07 an hour. If after 
| 
4 
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a year the client still has not found a job, 
he must begin the evaluation and training 
program again 

The GAIN bill won in the state senate 
by a vote of 32 to 2 and in the assembly by 
60 to 9. Republicans were all for a manda- 
tory work requirement, while Democrats 
liked the education, child-care and job- 
creation provisions that were written into 
the legislation. GAIN is enrolling members 
gradually and will be fully operational in 
1988. Though the program is expected to 
cost $304 million a year, GAIN supporters 
estimate that it will have saved the state 
$115 million by 1992 

While California's program is being 
touted as a model for the future, other am- 
bitious workfare operations are in place 
around the country. New York hopes 
eventually to enroll more than 200,000 of 
its 1.1 million AFDC recipients in a re- 
vamped workfare program that went into 
effect last November with the support of 
Democratic Governor Mario Cuomo 
“We're not letting them sit at home and 
get into the welfare syndrome,” says Ce- 


sar Perales, New York State’s commis- 
sioner of social services. “Exposing them 
to the workplace has real value.” A pro- 
gram in Massachusetts instituted in 1983 
led to employment for 19,000 former wel- 
fare clients and saved the state an esti- 
mated $54 million over two years. Other 
notable programs are operating in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Michigan 
Workfare first became government 
policy, at least in theory, more than a de- 
cade ago. Congress strengthened a Work 
Incentive (WIN) program in 1971 during 
the Nixon Administration. But WIN suf- 
fered from inadequate funding, misman- 
agement and weak enforcement. In 1981 
with the advent of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, Congress passed legislation grant- 
ing states more flexibility in administer- 
ing WIN. For the first time, AFDX 
recipients could work in public agencies 
rather than in private-sector jobs. States 
were also allowed to use part of a recipi- 
ent’s welfare grant as a wage subsidy to 
his or her private employer. Given these 
new liberties, state governments began 














cooking up fresh workfare programs 

“Obligation” is a word that workfare 
supporters use frequently, arguing that 
welfare recipients have not fulfilled their 
responsibilities as citizens. Lawrence 
Mead, professor of politics at New York 
University, makes such a case in his new 
book, Beyond Entitlement: The Social Ob- 
ligations of Citizenship (Free Press; 
$19.95). His most controversial theme: the 
poor need to have standards of behavior 
set for them. “We have to say, “You have a 
real obligation we're not going to let you 
get away from,” says Mead. Workfare, 
he maintains, can give poor people the 
discipline he feels they lack. Mead advo- 
cates expanding workfare programs to in- 
clude mothers with children above age 
three rather than simply those whose chil- 
dren are old enough to be in school. 

Workfare’s philosophical opponents 
see it as a sort of punishment for being 
poor. They contend that the vast majority 
of welfare recipients are young unwed 
mothers with few if any marketable skills, 
who are often forced to take demeaning, 
low-paying jobs under workfare. Critics 
question whether there is even enough 
work to go around for the programs’ un- 
dereducated participants. Says California 
Democratic Assemblyman Tom Bates: 
“When Ronald Reagan says, ‘Go to the 
want ads and look for jobs,’ he doesn’t 
point out that they're for electrical engi- 
neers and highly skilled people.” 

There are other well-reasoned objec- 
tions to workfare: that it displaces people 
in the regular labor force; that by exempt- 
ing single parents with preschool-age 
children, it excludes 60% of all adult 
AFDC recipients; that, as Ohio has experi- 
enced, welfare savings can be less than 
program costs; that workfare places too 
much emphasis on getting clients into the 
job market quickly rather than enrolling 
them in education courses that could help 
them gain entry to more useful and lucra- 
tive lines of work. 

A report released last month by the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee criticizes programs that do not provide 
adequate child care for participants. Said 
the study: “The lack of safe and afford- 
able child care can foreclose the possibili- 
ty of employment, training, education and 
even opportunity to job hunt.” Moreover, 
say critics, workfare does not address 
America’s most serious unemployment 
problem: the jobless rate among black 
teenagers is currently 41.6%, compared 
with 6.9% for the U.S. as a whole. 

Nevertheless, growing numbers of offi- 
cials think that work-for-welfare programs 
are at least worth trying. And many work- 
fare participants seem to agree. In Des 
Moines, Ruth Breitzke, 34, has been work- 
ing since September as a volunteer at the 
juvenile court in return for her welfare 
check. “I enjoy what I'm doing here even 
though I don’t get paid for it,” says she. 
“Tt gives you the feeling that you can get 
back into the working world. It gives you 
that boost.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported 
by Hays Gorey/Washington and Jon D. Hull/ 
Los Angeles 





Cat and Mouse with Gaddafi 


With a show of force, the Sixth Fleet pressures Libya's leader 














Denouncing “aggressive provocation” 
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he public explanation was disarming- | 


ly simple: the Navy, USS. officials 
said, was engaged in “a show of resolve” 
that it would not be deterred from operat- 
ing in international waters. But the show 
was certainly impressive. The aircraft 
carriers Coral Sea and Saratoga, carrying 
about 100 supersonic aircraft, cruised to- 
ward the Gulf of Sidra off the coast of Lib- 
ya. Sailing protectively with them were at 
least 23 auxiliary vessels from the US. 
Sixth Fleet. The jet fighters blasted off the 
carriers on patrols that seemed to edge 
ever closer to Colonel Muammar Gadda- 
fi's Soviet-armed nation. 


In fact, the U.S. maneuvers were far | 


from routine. The Navy did indeed seem 
intent on challenging Gaddafi’s claim 
that the 300-mile-wide gulf belongs to 
Libya. Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger, who devised the strategy and won 
White House support, had another pur- 
pose as well: to show Libya what it might 
confront if it promotes more terrorism. 


| The U.S. contends that Gaddafi was at 


least partly responsible for the Christmas- 
week massacres at the Rome and Vienna 
airports. Beyond that, senior U.S. officials 
seemed eager to provoke Gaddafi into a 
military response. Said one Pentagon offi- 
cial: “If they don’t react, we've exposed 
them as a paper tiger.” 





If Libya tried to interfere with the 
fighter patrols, the Navy pilots would un- 
doubtedly defend themselves, as in 1981, 
when they knocked down two Libyan jets 
over the gulf after one had opened fire 
But targets within Libya also look tempt- 
ing to some USS. strategists. One is an ex- 
panding military air base. nine miles 
south of the coastal city of Surt, where in- 
telligence satellites show construction of 
twelve Soviet SA-5 ground-to-air missile 
sites. Another potential target is a nucle- 
ar-reactor project being built along the 
coast with Soviet help. A dangerous com- 
plication: the reactor and the batteries 
may both be tended by Soviet advisers. 

Gaddafi branded the Navy exercise 
“aggressive provocation,” which seemed 
roughly accurate. Ordering his armed 


forces on “total alert,’ he sent aircraft to | 


fly over the gulf “to defend Libya’s territo- 
rial waters.” On Friday four Libyan MiG 
fighters headed toward the U.S. carriers, 
which were then about 300 miles offshore 
and well north of the point that Gaddafi 
calls “the line of death” and has staked 
out as his sea boundary (midway between 
the 32nd and 33rd parallels, 130 miles 
from the Libyan coast). When Navy jets 
were directed toward the Libyan aircraft, 
the Libyan pilots quickly turned back. “It 
looks like a cat-and-mouse game,” ob- 
served a Western diplomat in Cairo. 

At week’s end Gaddafi headed into 
the gulf aboard a missile-carrying patrol 
boat, boasting that he would sail to “the 
line of death, where we will stand and 
fight.” Despite such tough talk, Gaddafi 
has actually been scrambling to avoid a 
confrontation. His intermediaries last 
week offered Italy a secret pledge not to 
harbor terrorists. (It was rejected; Italy 
wants a public promise.) “Our impression 
is that Gaddafi is scared,” said an Italian 
official. The pressure on the Libyan dicta- 
tor can only increase as U.S. forces ap- 
proach—and probably cross—his unen- 
forceable boundary. a 





The U.S. carrier Saratoga passes through the Suez Canal en route to the Mediterranean 








Sending a message about the price of further terrorism 
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The source of the Secretary of State's influence: a one-on-one session with President Reagan in the Oval Office 


No Longer Underestimated 


George Shultz, ever stolid, continues to confound his critics 





Oo ne is a plodding bureaucrat whose 
soft drone is regularly drowned out by 
the assertive tones of his rivals. Another is 
a different kind of Milquetoast, one who 
talks tough but is steering American poli- 
cy away from stern anti-Sovietism back 
toward wishy-washy detente. A third is 
no Milquetoast at all, but a policymaker 
who has so thoroughly won the trust of his 
chief that he speaks with an authority ex- 
ceeded only by that of President Reagan 

All three are the same person, George 
Shultz, as seen at various times by differ- 
ent people. But the first view, fashionable 
for a long time after Shultz became Secre- 
tary of State in July 1982, has faded as 
Shultz has continued to prevail over the 
more voluble personalities who 
seemed to have more influence. The sec- 
ond opinion, though it still thunders 
through Washington, has failed to con- 
vince anyone except the right-wingers 
who voice it regularly; it has fallen on no- 
tably deaf ears at the White House. And 
so more and more people who once belit- 
tled him as hopelessly bland or philosoph- 
ically out of step are now accepting the 
third image of Shultz. One by one, his 
more assertive rivals find themselves rele- 
gated to the sidelines while Shultz’s views 
are heard on an increasing number of is- 
sues. Few in Washington doubt the de- 
scription of Shultz’s prominence voiced by 
Donald Regan, an old friend now in com- 
mand of the White House staff: “The for- 
eign policy that Shultz is enunciating is 
President Reagan’s foreign policy.” 

The key to Shultz’s staying power seems 
to be his ability to divine Reagan’s true 
wishes on a given issue. Says Richard Lu- 


once 
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gar, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee: “I'm not certain who con- 
vinces whom. As you listen to Shultz, he 
makes you believe the President convinces 
him.” The key to his clout, however, is more 
subtle: he has transformed Reagan's strong 
yet less-focused instincts into policies and 
actions. It is a skill that he learned on the 


job. When he was summoned to Foggy Bot- 


tom, he did not know Reagan well. But he 
began meeting privately with the President 
to shape a Middle East peace plan, and the 
two hit it off so well that their sessions be- 
came a kind of institution 

Today Shultz sees Reagan alone sev- 
eral times a week, for up to an hour ata 
stretch, frequently without any agenda 
The Secretary sounds out Reagan on all 
manner of foreign questions and mulls 
over a variety of policy options, “thinking 
out loud with the President,” as one Shultz 
aide puts it. Shultz’s own self-effacing de- 
scription, in an interview with TIME last 
week: “I try to give him my best advice 
and recommendations but the Presi- 
dent gives the leadership, and we try to 
work together on it. I will claim only to 
have been involved.” Only once has 
Shultz publicly questioned a Reagan deci- 
sion—involving not foreign policy but lie- 
detector tests for Administration offi- 
cials—and then it was the President who 
bowed to Shultz’s insistence that he would 
quit if he ever had to take one 

As Shultz’s rapport with the President 
has grown, his rivals for foreign policy 
primacy have been retired one by one 
from the inner circle. U.N. Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick and William Clark, a 
California crony of Reagan’s who was 


National Security Adviser and supposed 
ly the strong man of foreign policy when 
Shultz took office, have left the Govern 
ment. Clark’s successor, Robert McFar 
lane, took a front-and-center role in ar 
ticulating policy for a while before 
Reagan’s November summit meeting 
with Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
but soon afterward he too resigned 

That leaves Secretary of Defense Ca- 
spar Weinberger, another intimate of 
Reagan's from California days. Weinber 
ger’s energy has been drained by a rear 
guard action against deep cuts in the mili 
tary budget, and to his considerable 
displeasure, he was not invited to the Ge 
neva summit. But he is still a formidable 
adversary whose professional disagree 
ments with Shultz have been sharpened 
by personal strains. Perhaps 90% of the 
foreign policy disputes that appear in the 
newspapers are arguments between 
Shultz and Weinberger. A colleague of 
both has lost count of the number of meet- 
ings with Reagan at which Shultz has de 
clared: “As always, Mr. President 
gree with the Secretary of Defense 

Their most public disagreement co 
cerns terrorism. For more than two years 
now, Shultz has favored retaliatory, even 
pre-emplive, Strikes against 
even if their complicity in specific inci- 
dents cannot be conclusively proved and 
even if some innocent people might be 
killed. Associates say his advocacy is driv- 
en by both policy conviction and persona 
agony. A Marine officer in World War II 
Shultz was devastated by the October 
1983 suicide bombing of a Marine bar- 
racks in Lebanon that killed 241 U.S 
servicemen 

Reagan has _ increasingly 
Shultz’s rhetoric on terrorism, but he has 
thus far abided by the severe restrictions 
that Weinberger has imposed governing 
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retaliation: basically, that only those ter 
rorists responsible for a particular inci- 
dent be pinpointed, isolated pun- 
ished. Though Shultz describes it as 
routine, last week's order to the Navy to 
begin flight operations north of Libya, a 
nation often accused by the White House 
of inspiring and aiding terrorists, looks 
like a preparation to take bolder actions 

Despite Weinberger’s hard-line oppo 
sition, Shultz has been more successful in 
encouraging Reagan to resume negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union ona variety of 
issues, most notably arms control. It is this 
very success, however, that has subjected 
Shultz to attack from the far 
right. They accuse him of sins ranging 
from insufficient zeal for U.S. aid to anti 
Marxist rebels in Angola to appointing 
too many nonideological diplomats to 
policy posts. But their fundamental com 
plaint is that Shultz believes in negotia 
tion, not confrontation, with the Soviets 
David Funderburk, a protégé of North 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms who served 
3% years as Ambassador to Rumania 
calls Shultz’s policy compro 
mise, conciliation and capitulation 

4 more valid charge against Shultz is 
that he is no grand strategist. He acts like 
the foreman of a crew of diplomatic con 
struction workers rather than a statesman 
pursuing an overall design. The Secretary 
He cannot 


and 


those on 


concession 





is a devoted incrementalist 
and claim any 
throughs, but says that during his tenure 
the U.S. has developed a consistency in its 
handling of with the Soviets 


does not major break 


relations 
eased tensions with European allies and 
seen more democratic governments take 
root in Central America. Progress, he be- 
lieves, can be made only by a kind of pa 
tient chipping away at encrusted differ 
ences rather than by bold strokes. Shultz’s 
own metaphor ts 
seeds, and though once thought likely to 
retire at the end of Reagan's first term, he 
now apparently intends to stay around to 
nurture those seeds into bloom. He told 
TIME: “It’s an extraordinarily interesting 
and stimulating job 


of a gardener planting 


“y hultz’s success in shaping policy is 
much greater than his prowess in ar 
ticulating it publicly. Lately he has per 
mitted himself some public flashes of the 
temper he shows in private 
table angrily in December when a Yugo 
official offered 
terrorism. But for the most part his public 


pounding a 


slav some excuses for 
ullerances are studiedly bland and numb 
In Shultzspeak 
variable progress report on any problem is 
that 
Helena 
sound so dull 
His cautious 

not make for 
it has helped earn hin 
President. And 
really is the only way to make diplomatic 
progress By George J. Church. Reported by 
Johanna McGeary / Washington 


ingly repetitious the in 


we're working at it.” Even his wife 


has complained, “George, you 


Step-by-step approach 
does inspiring oratory. But 
the trust of his 


maybe, just maybe, it 
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Once More into the Breach 


Reagan renews his bid for military aid to ‘freedom fighters”’ 


can’t fight attack 


4 ys helicopters 
with humanitarian aid.” With that 
observation t 


to a group of influential Re- 
publican Senators last week, President 
Reagan signaled his determination to re 
new the battle over U.S. military aid for the 
contra forces fighting the Sandinista gov 
ernment of Nicaragua. Although Cong 
has prohibited such aid since 1984, Reagan 
plans to request as much as $100 million 
to support what he frequently refers to 
as “freedom fighters” in Nicaragua. At 
least $60 million would be in military aid 








ress 


ment has cracked down further on the 
freedom of the clergy and the press. “Peo 
ple have come to know the real nature of 
thal regime, and there’s more support now 
to try to correct it,” insisted an a 
Chief of Staff Donald Regan 

That view was challenged by Demo 
cratic Congressman Michael Barnes 
chairman of the key House subcommittee 
on aid to Latin America. “The Adminis- 
tration is going to have a very tough fight 
on its hands on lethal aid,” he said. He not 
ed that the nations involved in the Conta- 
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Contra troops flying over Nicaragua last year preparing to drop supplies to their colleagues 


{ central question: Has U.S. public sentiment turned totally against the Sandinistas? 





the rest in humanitarian supplies 

The decision to carry the fight to Capi 
tol Hill once more stemmed from a Jan. 10 
meeting of the National Security Council 


which approved a directive calling for in 








ed aid and involvement not only ir 
Afghanistan and 
Angola. The docu 
S. intends to play 


creas 
Nic 


more controversially 





agua but also in 


ment declares that the | 
aneven more active role than in the past to 
apply pressure on the Sandinistas, send co 
vert military aid to the rebels opposing An 
gola’s Marxist government, and help the 
Afghans harass the Soviet occupying forces 

Administration officials express confi 
dence that sentiment ts turning against the 
Nicaraguan government. “I sense a certain 
said one senior aide to 
Reagan US 
help to the contras to $27 million in hu 


militancy growing 
Congress last year limited 
manitarian supplies and cut off all military 
aid. Only days after that decision, Nicara 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra 


Moscow 


gua’s President 





2w off to visit interpreting the 





trip as a nose-thumbing gesture, some Con 
gressmen said they regretted having reject- 
y funding 


ed the milit Ortega’s govern- 





dora process (Mexico, Venezuela, Colom 
bia and Panama) have ed their 
efforts to seek a regional solution to the 
conflict in Nica g 
the Gramm-Rudman deficit-reduction 


n-aid 


iiras 
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igua. At the same tin 





plan will require cutbacks in foreis 
appropriations: any increase to the ¢ 
could be at the expense of other nations 
Covert Americ aid to the ni 
Communist rebels in Afghanistan, which | 








0 million this 
Coneress. But 





amounts to a reported $ 
year, has little opposition ir 
there is much resistance to getting the 
U.S. involved in Angola Marxist 
government is being opposed by the | 

ITA troops of Jonas Savimb 
ed to get a warn 
White House 
partment 


where a 


He is expect 
reception ata visit to the 
The State De- 
any Congre 
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as well as n 





remains opposed to any open U.S. aid to | 


the rebels. The drawbacks: it could link 


the U.S. to the government of South Aft 
ca, which has been covertly allied with 
Savimbi, and scuttle efforts to force 


Cuba to remove the 30,000 troops it has in 
Angola By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
David Beckwith and David Halevy/Washington 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 


A Quick Shot of Adrenaline 


H e has earned the right, with his 75th birthday coming up next week, to play the 
old man in winter and affect an air of elegant fatigue. He could, in presenting 
his fifth State of the Union address, simply brandish the record of his Administra- 
tion, then settle in before the fireplace and wait for the world to cheer. 

Ronald Reagan has decided to play it very differently. The message he plans 
to present to a joint session of Congress this Tuesday evening, with the sixth year 
of his Administration just getting under way, is notable for the absence of tired- 
ness. It is about family, youth, science and future achievement. It is another bugle 
call, a great roar for all those things he believes free people and free nations can— 
and will—do. If some of the words might sound familiar, their energy level at this 
stage in his presidency is remarkable. 

The state of the union is strong, and America is on the move, Reagan will in- 
sist. From the carefully crafted lines he 
has prepared, one of his favored themes 
emerges: give the people credit for the 
past five successful years. Cheer the 
family, the moms and pops who tended 
their kids, worked hard at their jobs, 
risked their savings in new ventures 
and honored their traditions. Those 
people got America moving, and it is 
high time to reduce the federal budget 
and “leave the family budget alone.” 

But stay strong. The Soviets only 
understand strength, and they are 
watching more closely than ever. If 
America reduces its security forces, it 
must be because of reduced threat, not 
reduced resolve, Reagan plans to argue. 
He will also tout his Star Wars defense 
initiative, not only because it induced 
the Soviets to return to arms negotia- 
tions in Geneva, but because he be- 
lieves the surge of scientific research 
will bring a better life. 

For an old-timer, Reagan likes to 
sound a continual rallying cry to youth. 
Young people will have to live with the 
events of this time, his message de- 
clares. New concern about education, 
both in families and communities, has 
already improved classroom discipline 
and learning. That crusade must go on 
in the grass roots. And catastrophic 
medical costs for some elderly patients, 
so devastating to their families, must be 
studied to see if there is not some pro- 
gram that would ease the lives of the old and free the young from this threat of 
economic ruin. 

The message is designed to be a shot of adrenaline. Back in December, Rea- 
gan summoned his experts and said he wanted to keep things humming in this 
country. He also wanted a message that ran around 20 minutes, such brevity be- 
ing a spiritual triumph in itself. So he decreed that it not be, as State of the Union 
speeches usually are, another laundry list of agency goals and proposals. 

The draft pages came to him by the dozens in a blue folder, and he would take 
them out, unclip his ballpoint pen and write down his own ideas on a yellow legal 
pad. When the moment of truth approached, the speech was just a dozen double- 
spaced regular pages. 

One reason that Reagan continues to capture the national fancy is his seem- 
ing eternal youth. He simply will not lie down and act his age. When he went to 
the hospital the other day for his colon checkup, he had been off solid food for 24 
hours. After then enduring all the indignities of a thorough exam, he gave a 
thumbs up, climbed into his helicopter for Camp David, ate a hearty meal and 
announced to his weary companions that they would all see a movie. 

When Reagan met with his staff to sort out his year’s priorities, the President 
was told he could not cling to the Rose Garden. “You will have to sell the coun- 
try.” said an aide. Replied Reagan: “I'm ready.” 
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Adesire to keep things humming 





Blood Threat 


Midwest mobsters take a rap 





t was, as former Las Vegas Casino 
Owner Allen Glick explained, an offer 
he simply couldn't refuse. In 1978, when 
the Mafia was leaning on Glick to sell his 
interest in Vegas’ sprawling Stardust casi- 
no, Kansas City Mobster Carl (“Tuffy”) 


| DeLuna was dispatched to deliver him a 


chilling message. “He said I might think 
of my life as expendable, but I might not 
think of my children’s lives as expend- 
able,” Glick testified. “Then he read off 
the names and ages of my sons and said if 
he did not hear the announcement to sell 
immediately, my sons would be killed one 
by one. I assured him I would sell.” 

Glick, a wealthy San Diego real estate 
investor, was a key witness against four 
organized-crime leaders from Chicago 
and one from Cleveland in a four-month 
federal trial that ended last week in Kan- 
sas City. The five were charged with help- 
ing to skim some $2 million from the Star- 
dust and Fremont casinos. Glick, who 
bought the casinos in 1974 with $87 mil- 
lion in loans from the Teamsters’ Central 
States pension fund, gave the court vivid 
details of how the Mob muscled in on his 
operation. 

As soon as he acquired control, Glick 
testified, he was told to place Frank Ro- 
senthal, a Stardust employee, in charge of 
the casinos. The order came from Frank 
Balistrieri, 67, a Milwaukee crime boss 
who had helped Glick get the Teamsters 
loan. (Balistrieri pleaded guilty after the 
trial began. So did DeLuna, 58.) Glick 
complied, but when he later wanted to fire 
Rosenthal, he was given a blunt warning 
Glick testified that Rosenthal said to him, 
“I was told not to tolerate any nonsense 
from you because you are not my boss. If 
you don’t do what you're told, you will 
never leave this corporation alive.” 

Summoned to Kansas City for a meet- 
ing with Mafia Leader Nick Civella, who 
died in 1983, Glick testified, “He told me I 
should cling to every word he said because 
‘You don’t know me, but if it was my 
choice, you would never leave this room 


| alive. If you listen, you may.’ Civella 
told Glick to give Rosenthal a free hand 


in running the casinos. 
After deliberating for 30 hours, the 
jury last week convicted the five defen- 


| dants: Joseph J. Aiuppa, 78, the Chicago 


Mafia boss; John Cerone, 71, Joseph 
Lombardo, 57, and Angelo LaPietra, 65, 
all of Chicago; and Cleveland Mob Lead- 
er Milton J, Rockman, 71. Each could be 
sentenced to 40 years in jail. Chicago FBI 
Chief Edward Hegarty called the convic- 
tions of the Midwest's top mobsters, along 
with earlier guilty pleas of Mob leaders in 
Kansas City, “the most significant prose- 
cution of organized-crime figures in the 
history of the U.S.” An even bigger Mafia 
trial is to start next March in New York 
City, where leaders of all five of the city’s 
powerful crime families will face racke- 
teering charges. u 
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THE LAST OF THE 
RED HOT SPORTS CARS 
IN A SLIGHTLY 
HOTTER VERSION. 


No car has ever provided sheer driving pleasure quite like the vintage sports car. Yet 
today, with the demise of the Austin Healeys, Jaguar E-Types and Triumphs, most of the 
vintage sports cars of the world are gone. 

| Most. But not all. 

Alfa Romeo is the one carmaker still building cars that are first a source of exhilara- 
tion, and only then a means of transportation. So it’s no wonder that the Alfa Romeo Spider 
Veloce has come to be known as the last of the red hot sports cars. 

And this year, Alfa Romeo is introducing an even hotter version. 

The Alfa Romeo Quadrifoglio. 

While it is, in every sense, a vintage sports car, the Quadrifoglio is also a testament to 
the latest in automotive technology. 

Its Pininfarina-designed body not only makes it a joy to behold, but a joy to drive. In 
fact, the Quadrifoglio is the most aerodynamic Alfa convertible (the hardtop is removable) 
ever built. A unique front air dam, side rocker skirts and rear spoiler below the bumper 
combine to create the perfect blend of form and function. 

Under the hood of the Quadrifoglio is a spirited 2.0 litre, 115 hp, twin cam engine, 
equipped with Bosch multi-point fuel injection. 

And you'll not only find the Quadrifoglio unusually quick, you'll find it surprisingly 
nimble. With its anti-sway bars, 15” light alloy wheels and low profile Pirelli tires taking 
much of the credit. 

Fittingly, the Quadrifoglio comes fully equipped with such standard luxury features as 
Italian glove leather seats, plush red carpeting, alr conditioning and a 
superb AM/FM stereo cassette system with four high fidelity speakers. 

As well as the additional comfort of a 3-year/36,000-mile 
warranty. * 

One word of caution, however. Ask your local Alfa Romeo dealer 
about the Quadrifoglio, soon. Because with a price less than 
$21,000** the last of the red hot sports cars won't last very long. ENGINEERED WITH A PASSION. 


To find the dealer nearest you, call toll-free 1-800-447-4700. For further information on the new European delivery program. call your local dealer * Limited warranty applies only to US, spec. automobiles 
purchased from authorized Alfa f jealers. ** Mfrs suggested retail price at P Actual price may vary. Destination charg xes, dealer prep., if any, opt. equip. and license fees extr 
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Last year, Campbell Soup's advertis- And they weren't alone. Hundreds of __ increase of more than $1.25 billion 
ing really poured it on in magazines. the country’s biggest advertisers also since 1982. 
They spent more than double what increased their magazine ad budgets. Your company can follow Campbell's 
they spent in magazines in 1982, a In 1984, a record total of nearly $5 recipe for success. Just add 
mouth-watering $14 million. billion was spent in magazines, an more magazines to your mix. ) 
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_Case Not Proved 
A Harlem youth is acquitted 
Oo n Harlem’s mean streets, the brothers 
were exemplars of the community’s 
abiding but often unrealized potential. Jo- 
nah Perry, 19, was a student at Cornell; 
Edmund, 17, was headed for Stanford af- 
ter graduating with honors from New 
Hampshire's prestigious Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Yet on a spring night last year, 
only ten days after graduation, Edmund 
Perry lay fatally wounded, a police offi- 
cer’s bullet in his abdomen, and his broth- 
er Jonah was being sought. Plainclothes 
Officer Lee Van Houten swore he had 
been attacked by Edmund and another 
man, whom the police later identified as 
Jonah. Authorities claimed the brothers 
assaulted Van Houten because they want- 
ed money to go to the movies 

The allegations were met with skepti- 
cism and anger in Harlem, and last week 
a Manhattan jury acquitted Jonah of 
three counts of robbery and assault. Be- 
cause Van Houten, 25, had been unable to 
identify Jonah as the other assailant, the 
prosecution’s case depended for the most 
part on secondhand testimony. A neigh- 
bor of the Perrys’ stated that Jonah told 
her he and Edmund had “run into some 
static” when they attacked a “d.t.,” street 
slang for a detective. One juror said later 
that the state’s main witnesses “were not 
believable, not solid.” 

Defense Attorney Alton Maddox con- 
tended that the attempted robbery never 
took place. The prosecution, Maddox 
charged, was trying to frame Jonah Perry 
to avoid murder charges against Van 
Houten, who in two years as a policeman 
had an unblemished record. Said Mad- 
dox: “The fact that you have a badge and 
a gun does not allow you to do everything 
under the sun, and somebody had better 
send that message to the New York police 
department.” 

Veronica Perry, 37, who, according 
to friends, deserves credit for her two 
sons’ successes, emerged from the court- 
| room with her arm around the shoulders 

of the 6-ft. 3-in. Jonah. “They murdered 
| One son,” she insisted, “and for that injus- 
lice, someone is going to have to pay.” 
An obviously relieved Jonah announced 
that he planned to pack his bags that 
very night and head back to Cornell to 
resume his studies a 








After the verdict: Veronica and her son Jonah 
A trial that aroused skepticism and anger. 
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| Lonely pickets are vastly outnumbered by troops outside Hormel plant in Austin, Minn. 


Brother Against Brother 


The National Guard enters a Minnesota meat packers’ strike 


he once lavish estate of the Hormel 
family, which built one of the nation’s 
most prosperous meat-packing firms, is 
now a home for wayward children. The 
family that had long dominated the civic 
and social life of Austin, Minn., moved 





Geo. A. Hormel & Co. in the 1950s. But 
| the meat-packing plant remained the eco- 
nomic mainstay of the pleasant small 
town (pop. 23,000) in the rolling farm 
country of southern Minnesota. Thus 
when 1,450 workers went on strike last 
August at Hormel’s new $100 million fa- 
cility, Austin was torn apart 

Suddenly, families and neighbors 
were caught up in emotional arguments 
about the walkout and the company’s 
threats to fire those who did not return to 
work. Austin Mayor Tom Kough, who 
earns $5,000 a year as a city official and 
$30,000 as an engineer at the Hormel 
plant, is one of the strikers. Plant Manag- 
er Deryl Arnold found himself opposing 
his striking brother and a nephew. “It’s 
father against son, brother against broth- 
er,’ lamented Arnold 

Last week the situation nearly erupt- 
ed into serious violence when Hormel’s 
management declared that the plant was 
open to any nonunion workers who want- 
ed the strikers’ jobs. On Monday, some 50 
cars carrying strikers and sympathizers 
circled the huge plant, blocking the gates 
and harassing anyone who tried to enter 
Tires were slashed on cars carrying 
would-be workers. Strikers pounded on 
the autos, terrifying passengers. The tac- 
tc worked: the plant could not reopen 

Fearing that the hostility was getting 
out of control, Austin Police Chief Don 
Hoffman joined Mayor Kough in asking 
Minnesota Governor Rudy Perpich to 
send Army and Air National Guard 
troops to restore order. Some 500 soldiers 











away and gave up active management of | 








arrived early Tuesday morning, bundled 
in fleece-lined parkas against the sub- 
freezing weather. Armed only with riot 
sticks, they deployed outside three plant 
gates as workers, including hard-pressed 
farmers eager for the Hormel jobs, tried to 
enter. But the strikers again shouted 
threats, beat on the cars and turned back 
the frightened drivers. “This is like a ter- 
rible nightmare,” said Hoffman 

By Wednesday, 300 additional 
Guards helped provide routes for strike- 
breakers to enter the plant while most of 
the strikers were kept away from the Hor- 
mel property. The workers began to turn 
out limited amounts of some of the plant’s 
products, including Spam, bacon bits, lun- 
cheon meat and sausage. Company offi- 
cials, at Perpich’s urging, agreed to meet 
with a fact-finding middleman, Boston 
Lawyer Arnold Zack 

Even with its main facility shut down, 
Hormel finished last year with the most 
profitable quarter in its history and record 
earnings of $38.6 million, among the best 
in the industry. The company had slashed 
salaries from $10.69 an hour to $8.25 two 
years after opening the new plant in 1982, 
although its negotiators now propose pay- 
ing $10 an hour to regular employees 
while offering newcomers $8. The strikers 
have twice refused a settlement, insisting 
on restoration of all benefits the company 
had reduced 

The dramatic call-up of the Guard 
and the plant's reopening helped Zack re- 
start discussions between the two sides 
But after two days of talks in St. Paul, he 
said only that the atmosphere had been 
“very placid and very tolerant.” Whatev- 
er the eventual outcome, the wounds in- 
flicted by brother on brother in this once 
harmonious company town will not soon 
heal. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by Barbara 
Dolan/Austin 
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California’s PoliticalGoldRush | 


Spending on legislative campaigns spirals out of control 


hey are known in Sacramento as 
“crunch weeks,” when California’s 
assembly and senate face deadlines for 
noving legislation toward passage. Last 
week, as a cutoff approached for voting 
bills out of committee and onto the floor 
the most frantic spot in town was Room 
| 4202 in the capitol building, the hearing 
room of the assembly’s critical ways and 
means committee. Day after day, the 
chamber was aswarm with legislators, 
their aides and California's highly visible 
corps of lobbyists. 





penditures, candidates regularly build up 
war chests that amount to ten times their 
annual $33,732 salaries. Santa Monica 
Assemblyman Tom Hayden holds the 
known record for expenditures, alt more 
than $2 million in 1982. Most of the mon- 
ey comes from political-action commit- 
tees, corporations and labor unions seek- 
ing influence. Says former Assembly 
Speaker Robert Monagan: “The only way 
to really participate now in slate govern- 
ment is by writing a check.” 

Some legislators admit to spending 


Speaker Brown, center, chats it up with guests at a Sacramento fund raiser 


Says the state's jargest contributor: “It’s an absolute arms race. 


Crunch week also meant that Sacra- 
mento’s calendar was studded with fund- 
raising events. On Tuesday evening some 
100 guests nibbled on shrimp and crayfish 
at Assemblyman Gerald Felando’s $500- 
a-person “Annual Fresh Seafood Recep- 
tion,” held in the tony Sutter Club, two 
blocks from the statehouse. On Wednes- 
day there was the $500-a-plate “Breakfast 
with Assemblyman Wally Herger.” and 
this week there will be the comparably 
priced “Rise and Shine with Assembly- 
woman Lucy Killea.” 

The crowded calendars point up the 
extent to which California’s legislative 
agenda has become a vehicle for ceaseless 
and extravagant campaign fund raising 
Of course, using public office to attract 
political contributions is hardly unknown 
But in California the practice has spiraled 
virtually out of control, leading to what 
an indignant private study commission 
called “a new political gold rush.” In 
1984, campaign spending for seats in the 
80-member assembly and the 40-member 
state senate hit $45 million, by far the 
highest in the nation 

With no limits on contributions or ex- 
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half their time seeking out potential con- 
tributors. Lawmakers “think about cam- 
paign money when they get up in the 
morning, they think about it all day, and 
they think about it at night.” says San 
Francisco Assemblyman Art Agnos. Last 
week a California congresswoman was 
accused of thinking about it too much. A 
Los Angeles County grand jury indicted 
three-term Representative Bobbi Fiedler 
for allegedly offering to help State Senator 
Ed Davis retire a $100,000 campaign debt 
if he dropped out of a nine-way pri- 
mary race for the Republican nomination 
to the US. Senate. Fiedler called the 
charge “ridiculous.” 

Fund raising also forces state legisla- 
tors into an undue preoccupation with rel- 
atively minor issues that are backed by 
contributors willing to spend heavily 
These are known cynically as “juice bills” 
for the cash that can be squeezed out of 
them. One prime example: repeal of uni- 
tary taxation, which would save foreign 
companies operating in California as 
much as $500 million in state corporate 
taxes. Strongly backed by Japanese and 
British interests. the bill has been debated 


in each of the past three sessions but has 
yet to come to a vote. Insiders complain 
that legislators are dawdling because they 
have become hooked on the thousands of 
dollars of lobbyist lucre it generates. An 
other example: between 1979 and 1982 
California's oil industry spent $2.5 million 
to prevent the imposition of a severance 
tax, which is a levy on oil shipped out of 
the state 

Ironically, many of the present ex- 
cesses stem from laudable reforms of the 
past. In 1974, California passed a measure 
requiring detailed disclosure of campaign 
contributions and spending. But the law’s 
conflict-of-interest provisions, which for- 
bid many practices that give the appear- 
ance of quid pro quo fund raising, apply 
only to local officials, not to state legisla- 
tors. The disclosure rules, moreover, en- 
able politicians to trace the source of their 
opponents’ funding and seek parity 


C. obsession with campaign 
cash is compounded by the growth of 
so-called transfers, money controlled by 
legislative leaders and doled out to loyal 
supporters. Though both parties employ 
the system, by far the biggest transfers 
trove belongs to Assembly Speaker Willie 
Brown, a Democrat, who raised $4.2 mil- 
lion in contributions that he could use in 
his own or other 1984 campaigns. Brown 
pumped nearly $1.2 million of that bundle 
into 14 other races, making the powerful 
speaker California’s largest single politi- 
cal contributor. “It’s an absolute arms 
race,” admits Brown, who only last De- 
cember picked up a cool $700,000 at a 
fund raiser he gave in Los Angeles, featur- 
ing such celebrities as Actors Morgan 
Fairchild and George Hamilton. “I do 
marvelous events,” Brown says coyly 

Transfers are outlawed under the rec- 
ommendations of the 21-member commis- 
sion that studied California's campaign fi- 
nancing for 18 months and issued a report 
last October. The commission's other pro- 
posals include a prohibition on fund raising 
during nonelection years, when many con- 
tributions are clearly intended to influence 
legislation rather than the ballot box, and 
caps on both spending and contributions 
The panel also favors limited public fi- 
nancing of election campaigns, a system 
used by eleven other states. 

Whether the reforms stand a chance 
of becoming law, however, remains high- 
ly problematical. Brown, who supports | 
the recommendations, is uncertain that 
voters are yel sufficiently riled by the cur- 
rent system to demand a new one. “It’s an 
insiders’ issue,” he says. “There’s no mo- 
mentum building at the moment.” In- 
deed, California voters have indicated 
considerable resistance to public financ- 
ing; Republican Governor George Deuk- 
mejian has vetoed such measures. The 
commission evidently had some doubt 
that its report would lead to immediate 
change. It projected $50 million in cam- | 
paign spending for state legislative races | 
in next fall’s election and as much as $87 
million by 1990 By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Sacramento 
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| Phasing Out Asbestos 


As a once popular fire retardant used in everything from 
clothes to building materials, asbestos is estimated to cause be- 
tween 3,300 and 12,000 deaths in the U.S. each year from lung 
cancer, mesothelioma (a rare cancer of the chest and abdominal 
lining) and asbestosis (a degenerative lung disease). Last week 
the Environmental Protection Agency finally proposed a pro- 

| gram to phase out all use of the carcinogenic mineral within ten 
years. Agency experts calculate that the ban would save some 
1,900 lives during the next 15 years. “I believe there can be no 
debate about the health risks of asbestos,” said EPA Administra- 
tor Lee M. Thomas. 

Stymied for more than six years because of objections from 
the Office of Management and Budget (which monitors agency 
regulations), the EPA’s complicated phaseout will be analysed for 
a year before taking effect. Even then, it would not apply to any 
asbestos products already in place but would ban future sales of 
the material in roofing and flooring, tiles, cement and clothing. 
Other asbestos-related products would be labeled as such. Re- 
placing asbestos with more expensive substitutes should cost 
consumers about $1.8 billion through the end of the century 


Super Sunday’s Special Spot 


Some 100 million peo- 
ple were expected to 
be watching the half-time 
show during Sunday’s Su- 
per Bowl. Ken Kragen 
figured that if he enlisted 
at least 6% of them, he 
might bring off what may 
be the most unusual chari- 
ty promotion in US. his- 
tory. The show-business 
manager, who is also president of USA for Africa, dreams of a 
chain of people who will pay $10 each to link hands coast to coast 
on May 25 to combat hunger in the U.S. A two-minute Super 
Bowl spot for Hands Across America features Hands Co-Chairs 
Bill Cosby and Lily Tomlin, a host of impoverished children and 
the song We Are the World. NBC contributed the air time. Said 
NBC Sports Executive Producer Michael Weisman: “The Super 
Bowl is America’s undeclared holiday, and whether you're rich or 
poor, everybody comes together. Hands Across America is trying 
to create the same feeling.” 

Last week a slew of celebrities, including Kenny Rogers and 
Cathy Lee Crosby, filmed a three-minute music video, snippets 
of which will appear during the Super Bow! spot. The performers 
move to the beat of yet another charity theme song, titled, appro- 
priately enough, Hands Across America 


TANNA 
Kragen and Rogers hold “Hands” 





Punch, Counterpunch 


It was perhaps a taste of campaign sniping yet to come. At 
the 23rd anniversary dinner of New York’s Conservative Party, 
George Bush, already itching for the 1988 Republican nomina- 
tion, went after a Democrat who claims that he is not seeking his 
party’s nomination: New York Governor Mario Cuomo. Bush 
accused Cuomo of “pitting one American against another” and 
“telling us to be ashamed to stand up and say we're proud of this 
great land.” 

Bush's broadside seemed to be a deliberate misreading of re- 
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| cent remarks by Cuomo, who had expressed irritation at “in- 








creasing references to my ethnicity” and at speculation that an 
Italian American could not be elected President. Cuomo fol- 
lowed Bush’s punch with a counterpunch. “There are few things 
more amusing in the world of politics,” said he, “than watching 
moderate Republicans charging to the right in pursuit of greater 
glory.” As ifon cue, Bush headed back to Washington, where he 
endorsed prayer in public schools and “the sanctity of human 
life” as keynote speaker at the Liberty Federation, the newly 
christened parent group of Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
A Rare Excommunication 


Shortly before her daughter’s confirma- 
tion last May, Mary Ann Sorrentino, execu- 
tive director of Rhode Island Planned Par- 
enthood, was told by her pastor not to 
participate. The reason: she had been ex- 
communicated from the Roman Catholic 
Church. When Sorrentino, 42, questioned 
the action, she was reminded that two 
Planned Parenthood clinics performed 
abortions in the state and that canon law 
decrees automatic excommunication for 
receiving an abortion or helping another 
to receive one. News of the action came 
out only last week when a local cable-tele- 
vision program aired a segment on abortion. During the show, 
Sorrentino heard a priest describe her as “Public Enemy No. | of 
all babies being killed in the womb in Rhode Island.” 

Reacting to the news, Planned Parenthood President Faye 
Wattleton said in New York that Sorrentino’s was the first case 
of an individual being excommunicated “simply because he or 
she works for Planned Parenthood.” While Sorrentino’s nine- 
year stewardship of the state group continues, she insists her reli- 
gious faith remains unshaken. On “human-rights issues,” she 
told a news conference, “many of us as Catholics consider our- 
selves in conflict” with the church. 





A Wilted Petunia 


With so many of their farms and oil businesses going bust, 
Oklahomans may have begun to feel that the sprightly lyrics 
“You're doin’ fine, Oklahoma! Oklahoma, O.K.” of the famous 
Rodgers and Hammerstein tune suddenly sound tinny and sur- 
real. The state was beset by 13 bank failures in 1985, more than 
in any year since the Depression, as well as more than 6,000 
bankruptcies and farm-loan defaults. Still, Sooners were not pre- 
pared for the latest bad news: the oil well on the lawn of the state 
capitol in Oklahoma City has gone dry. Nicknamed Petunia 
when drilled in a flower bed in 1942, the 
well and the derrick atop it became a sym- 
bol of Oklahoma’s boom times. Drawing 
from an oil pool directly beneath the capi- 
tol, Petunia pumped some 1.5 million bbl. 
during its 43 years 

Though the well’s majority owner, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., quietly closed down Pe- 
tunia’s oil production last April, for public 
relations purposes Phillips will continue to 
tap the well’s small yield of natural gas 
Thus, as the Tulsa Tribune put it, “Oklaho- 
ma still has a distinction as a capitol: two 
sources of gas, one underground and one in 
the legislature.” 
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For the Philippines and the U.S., stakes are high as Marcos faces the voters 


Never in the long 

and turbulent his- 

tory of the Philip- 

pines has there 

been an election 

campaign quite 
like it. In the muddy streets 
and squares of provincial cities 
and villages on the island of 
Mindanao last week, tens of 
thousands of farmers and plan- 
tation workers waited for a 
glimpse of an unusual political 
heroine, a retiring, bespecta- 
cled housewife with only nine 
weeks of political experience. 
Sometimes that vigil lasted for 
hours, under glaring sunshine 
and the occasional tropical 
downpour, but the crowds 
were quiet and uncomplaining. 
Finally, when the long-await- 
ed political caravan straggled 
into view, the throngs invari- 
ably exploded into ecstasy. As 
small children ran alongside the open jeep 
that bore Opposition Candidate Corazon 
(“Cory”) Aquino, 53, supporters threw yel- 
low and white confetti and shouted a wel- 
come: “Cory! Cory! Cory!” 

Back in Manila, the capital, a differ- 
ent kind of spectacle was unfolding. Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos, 68, an ailing au- 
tocrat possessed of formidable political 
powers, made an election foray of his own 
from Malacanang Palace to address 7,000 
longshoremen on the city’s South Pier. 
Everything was carefully choreographed: 
a stream of local entertainers kept the 
crowd’s attention until Marcos, looking 
drawn, tired and weak, was escorted to 
the podium. The President joked about 
rumors that he had suffered a physical 
collapse, and dismissed reports of his ob- 
vious ill health as so much “black propa- 
ganda.” Wife Imelda by his side, Marcos 
then made a fervent pitch for support as a 
bulwark against the growing Communist- 
led insurgency that is stalking the coun- 
try. Said he defiantly: “Once a champion, 
always a champion.” 

For the first time in 20 years, many 
Filipinos were not so sure. Less than two 
weeks before some 30 million voters are 
expected to go to the polls on Feb. 7, the 
strange election exercise that has mes- 
merized the Philippines since November 
had blossomed into something unexpect- 
ed: a real race. As city and rural folk 
thronged in astonishing numbers to 
Aquino rallies, her campaign organizers 
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In pursuit of power: an Aquino rally on Luzon 


extolled the local outpouring as “people 
power,” an antidote for the highly orga- 
nized and often unscrupulous campaign 
machine that has kept Marcos in office 
since 1965. Members of the President's 
ruling New Society Movement, who had 
heard their leader predict an 80-20 vic- 
tory for himself. were shading that esti- 
mate back to 60-40. At least two senior 
members of Marcos’ Cabinet were even 
more cautious, predicting only a 55-45 
win for the President. Exulted Linggoy 
Alcuaz, an official of one of the country’s 
myriad splinter opposition parties: 
“There are times in history when things 
come to a boil, and this is one of them.” 


ew of his countrymen would argue 

with that assessment. The mood in 

Manila, thick with political tension 

ever since Marcos issued his sur- 
prise election call, grew even more claus- 
trophobic last week with the latest cam- 
paign soundings. The rumor mills that 
grind endlessly in the city’s crowded cof- 
feehouses increased their outpourings of 
speculation. Fears flew that Marcos might 
try to cancel the balloting, a possibility that 
he has never quite rejected. Opponents of 
the President were worried that he intend- 
ed to rig the election contest even more 
blatantly than other votes have been al- 
tered in the past. If that happened, they 
warned darkly, Aquino supporters by the 
tens of thousands would take to the 
streets. The Philippines, said Jose (“Pep- 





= ing’) Cojuangco, Aquino’s 
& campaign manager, was “a 
powder keg.” Agreed Jaime 
Ongpin, a wealthy business- 
*“ man and key Aquino cam- 
paign adviser: “I have never 
felt more uncertain about the 
future than I do now.” 

That sentiment is widely 
shared in the Philippines and 
in Washington. In both 
places, there is a near over- 
whelming sense that a chapter 
of history is almost over: the 
Marcos era. Over the two dec- 
ades since his first democratic 
election in 1965, the President 
has run the gamut of transfor- 
mation, changing from a pop- 
ulist reformer to a moderniz- 
ing strongman to, in recent 
years, a fading and often gro- 
tesque shadow of his former 
authoritarian self. In the 
process, he has profoundly 
changed his country, at times in the past 
for the better, but of late decidedly for 
the worse. 

Now events in the sprawling Pacific 
archipelago appear to be moving rapidly 
beyond Marcos’ fading ability to control 
them with anything like the skill and 
ruthlessness that he so often displayed in 
the past. While the President continues to 
hold sway in the Spanish colonial-style 
Malacafang Palace, the vacuum of au- 
thority outside the palace has reached 
alarming proportions. Among other 
things, it has led U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State Paul Wolfowitz to warn that the 
Philippines is heading toward “civil war 
on a massive scale” within three to five 
years if the insurgency spearheaded by 
the Communist New People’s Army con- 
linues to grow (see following story). 

A major cause of the political deterio- 
ration is the shaky economy. Gross domes- 
tic product has declined by nearly 10% in 
the past two years, and in real per capita 
terms now stands no higher than in 1972. 
Underemployment among the 21 million- 
member work force is estimated at 40% 
Foreign debt exceeds $26 billion. These re- 
sults may seem no worse than those of 
many Third World countries, except that 
the Philippines lies within the most eco- 
nomically dynamic region in the world. 
Marcos blames much of the country’s dol- 
drums on external causes. His critics, who 
now include most of the influential Philip- 
pine business community, place much of 
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the blame for the stagnation on the re- 
gime’s practices of economic favoritism, 
known locally as “crony capitalism.” 
Ricardo Pagusara, 24, a college drop- 
out in the southern Philippine port city of 
Cebu, puts the country’s immediate di- 
lemma more simply. Says he: “Respect 
for the present government is fast disap- 
pearing. People have become so desperate 
that they are willing to gamble with a 
new, untried person.” Says Enrique Zo- 
bel, a prominent pro-Marcos business- 
man: “The people simply want a change.” 
The nature of that change is a matter 
of major concern to the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. Officially, the U.S. position is that 
it favors no particular candidate so long as 
the balloting exercise is “free, fair and 
credible.” Says U.S. Ambassador to the 
Philippines Stephen Bosworth: “We are 
confident that we can work effectively with 
whatever government the Filipino people 
elect in a fair and clean election.” In a 
country where even in the best of times 
election procedures have been marred by 
vote buying, ballot-box stuffing and other 
forms of fraud, that is a tall order, Last 
week U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Chairman Richard Lugar agreed to 
lead an official delegation of American ob- 
servers to the Philippines for the balloting. 
Vote rigging would be a calamity, as 











| The threat of civil war: government troops on the hunt following a Communist attack 


Assistant Secretary of State Wolfowitz put 
it last week, because it undoubtedly would 
turn large numbers of Filipinos to “radi- 
cal alternatives, specifically the Commu- 
nists.” Wolfowitz, speaking before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
also decried an atmosphere of “intimida- 
tion” that is on the increase in some areas 
of the Philippines. So far, at least ten 
Aquino campaign workers and four Mar- 
cos supporters have been slain during the 
presidential race. 


ehind a facade of impartiality, 

however, the Administration has 

been straining for months to 

shape what it feels to be the inev- 
itable post-Marcos transition. So persis- 
tent have the US. efforts been that Am- 
bassador Bosworth is referred to by some 
Marcos aides as the “leader of the opposi- 
tion.” Wolfowitz's gloomy public assess- 
ment of the insurgency, for example, was 
part of a U.S. push to reform the corrupt 
and inefficient 230,000-member armed 
forces and paramilitary, which have been 
largely ineffective in combatting the 
Communist threat. As part of its ap- 
proach, the U.S. has also offered the Mar- 
cos government moderate doses of mili- 
tary assistance (total budgeted for fiscal 
1986: $55 million). Says a senior U.S. offi- 
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Teseeetier of anti- ~Americanion: leftist students demonstrate against the election = o panei bases 


cial: “Military aid is the only thing keep- 


| ing the reform movement alive.” 


How alive is another matter. Marcos 


| has proved to be a master at slipping away 


from US. attempts to lasso him into re- 
form. Much USS. effort, for example, has 
been aimed at getting Marcos to retire 
General Fabian Ver, the President's cous- 
in, as armed forces Chief of Staff. Wash- 
ington was pointedly critical of a Philip- 
pine court decision in December to 
exonerate Ver in the 1983 assassination of 
Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino, the Presi- 
dent’s chief political opponent and the 


husband of Challenger Corazon Aquino. | 


More than any other event, the Aquino 
assassination galvanized popular opposi- 
tion to Marcos, leading up to his snap 
election call. Subsequent U.S. pressure led 
to a vague presidential promise that Ver 
would “probably” retire before the elec- 
tions, but last week Marcos seemed to 
backtrack on that. 

Washington’s greatest accomplish- 
ment so far has been to force Marcos to 
address an issue he ducked for more than 
a decade: naming a Vice President. At his 
party’s nominating convention in Decem- 
ber, Marcos chose Arturo (“Turing”) To- 
lentino, 75, a former Foreign Minister 
whom the President sacked from that job 
for espousing views incompatible with his 
own. Theoretically, should Marcos die af- 
ter winning the Feb. 7 elections, Tolen- 
tino would take his place. The wily Mar- 
cos may have been trying to dodge that 
likelihood when he chose as Vice Presi- 


dent a man who is seven years his senior. | 


Marcos’ opponents fear that the President 
may still make a last-minute substitution 
of his ambitious wife Imelda as Vice Pres- 
ident. Under a newly promulgated Philip- 
pine election code, such a move would be 
legal right up to noon of election day. 
Privately, some U.S. officials see little 
hope of a peaceful transfer of power so 
long as Marcos is alive. Intelligence 
sources have long reported that the Phil- 
ippine President suffers from a form of 
systemic lupus erythematosus, a disease 
in which human antibodies attack the 
body’s tissue, especially in many cases the 
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kidneys. According to the same sources, 
Marcos has undergone one, and perhaps 
two, kidney transplants. He is constantly 
medicated, and his face shows it, usually 
being either drawn or puffed up from the 
effects of drugs. When Marcos appears at 
campaign rallies, he is often carried on 
the shoulders of guards, and he visibly 
flinches from pain. In the course of his 
long, rambling campaign speeches, his 
voice frequently cracks and rasps. None- 
theless, he still manages to muster the will 
to continue. Warns a Western diplomat 
“This is still a formidable political figure.” 
The Reagan Administration’s con- 
cern and frustration with Marcos is a far 
cry from its attitude a few years ago. Vice 
President George Bush, on a visit to Ma- 
nila in 1981, gushed effusively to Marcos 
that “we love your adherence to demo- 
cratic principles and to the democratic 
process.” In 1982 the Philippine leader 
was welcomed with open arms at the 
White House. What stood uppermost in 
US. calculations at that time was the fact 
that Marcos controlled something that 
the US. badly needs: access to Subic Bay 
Naval Base and Clark Air Base, two of 
the most important American military fa- 
cilities in the Pacific. Says a State Depart- 
ment official: “The bottom line always 
was, and always will be, those bases.” 


n fact, much more is at stake in the cri- 

sis engendered by Marcos’ fading grip: 

the stability of the Philippine archipel- 

ago and U.S. influence in the entire re- 
gion. The Philippines is an important 
member of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations, a six-nation group* that 
has enjoyed surprising stability and pros- 
perity in the wake of the US. defeat in Viet 
Nam. Collapse of the Philippines in the 
face of a Communist insurgency would se- 
verely impair the security of the remaining 
ASEAN members and pose a threat to U.S 
allies as far away as Australia 

At the same time, Washington’s fail- 
ure to prevent such a collapse would be re- 
garded as a sign of U.S. impotence, and 
might encourage similar insurgencies 
elsewhere, Yet, as in Iran, Central Ameri- 
ca and other trouble spots around the 
world, the U.S. has only limited means 
available to help in shoring up its ally— 
short of a military intervention that the 
American public and, above all, Congress 
would undoubtedly not support 

The US. interest in the fate of the Phil- 
ippines goes much deeper, however, than 
geopolitics. It derives from the fact that 
from 1898 to 1946, the archipelago was a 
US. colony. While there were some 
shameful aspects to the colonization, nota- 
bly the violence that accompanied the con- 
solidation of American rule, no other coun- 
try in Southeast Asia has received such a 
profound and mostly progressive transfu- 
sion of purely American values, attitudes 
and democratic institutions, reflected su- 
perficially in the continuing use of English 
as the lingua franca of the islands 

The weight of the common U.S.-Phil- 





*Thailand, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Brunei 
the Philippines 
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The burden of 
ippine heritage is symbolized by the 
17,000 white headstones of the American 
Cemetery at Fort Bonifacio, overlooking 
Manila. Many thousands of other Ameri- 
cans are also interred in the Philippines, 
their lives lost in the Spanish-American 
| War, the U.S. war of colonial domination 
and World War II 

The living ties between the two coun- 
tries are also vibrant. In addition to at 
least 18,000 Americans who serve at 
Clark and Subic Bay, an additional 50,000 
Americans, including many of local de- 
scent, live and work in the country; mean- 
while, about | million Filipinos live and 
work in the U.S. Some 500 U.S. firms op- 
erate in the Philippines, representing 
about $2.5 billion in U.S. private invest- 
ment. They provide 10% of all the eco- 
nomic activity in the Philippines and di- 
rectly employ some 50,000 people 
Multinational corporations, most of them 
with such familiar names as Dole, Procter 





the sales of the top 1,000 firms in the Phil- 
ippines, but they pay roughly 30% of all 
Philippine corporate taxes. Says a U.S 
businessman in Manila: “We're a natural 
part of the community here, which we are 
not in the rest of Southeast Asia.” 

A Spanish, then American, colonial 
heritage (sometimes known as “400 years 
in a convent followed by 50 years in Holly- 
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The ties that bind: fast food in Manila 


| Common interests go far beyond geopolitics 


& Gamble and Firestone, generate 20% of 





poverty: in a Manila slum, residents live by scavenging through garbage 











wood”) gave the Philippines something 
else: a sense of Western-style unity. But 
even today that cohesion can be fragile and 
sometimes misleading. The sense of na- 
tional purpose is strongest around Manila 
(pop. 8 million) and other urban centers 
Roughly 70% of Filipinos, however, still 
live in rural areas. A scattering of more 
than 7,000 islands spanning 1,150 miles 
from north to south, the republic is still 
a ramshackle agglomeration of people 
speaking 86 languages and dialects. Its citi- 
zens range from the animistic Badjao tribe 
of the Sulu islands to the Tagalog-speaking 
natives of Batangas province on the island 
of Luzon to the wealthy, Chinese-mestizo 
clans, which form a substantial portion of 
the country’s economic oligarchy 

In such a mélange, family ties and the 
traditional Philippines system of recipro- 
cal obligations between individuals 
known as utang na loob (literally inner 
debt), count for as much as the trappings 
of Western modernity. Regional! identities 
are also important. Says Fred Whiting 
47, president of the American Ciiamber 
of Commerce in Manila: “There is a great 
desire here to make democratic institu- 
tions work, but it is mixed with a liking 
for strong leaders.” 

Marcos is neither the longest-reigning 
nor the most dictatorial leader in the re- 
gion. Singapore’s Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew, whose autocratic skills are 
legendary, has dominated his city-state 
for 27 years; Indonesia's President Su- 
harto has been unchallenged for 18 years. | 
But both of those men, as well as Taiwan's 
Chiang Ching-kuo, have matched their 
severity with an ability to provide a rising 
standard of living for an ever increasing 
number of citizens. Says Whiting: “Many 
of us are impressed with Marcos’ political 
acumen but feel that some of his econom- 
ic policies are questionable.” 

The Marcos who came to power by 
democratic election in 1965 was a nation- 
alistic social reformer. In his first inaugu- 
ral address, he claimed that “our govern- 
ment is gripped in the iron hand of 
venality, its treasury is barren its 
armed forces demoralized and its councils 
sterile.” Marcos strongly identified him- 
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self with economic and social develop- 
ment, land reform and centralized govern- 
| ment. Nonetheless, he soon began to fall 
back into the tradition of Tammany Hall- 
style politics that, as one American official 
wryly notes, is “part of the U.S. legacy in 


the Philippines.” He also ran afoul of a | 


simmering separatist insurgency among 
the Moros, an Islamic minority in the 
south of the heavily Roman Catholic 
country, and felt the first stirrings of the 
fledgling Communist New People’s Army. 

In 1972, three years after his re-elec- 
tion, Marcos declared martial law, citing 
the economic crisis of the day and the 
threat, then barely credible, of the Com- 
munist insurgency. His real motive was to 
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eight years Marcos ruled by decree, with 
the aim of building a New Society based on 
“constitutional authoritarianism.’ He 
claimed to be a dictator with a social con- 
science: he pushed forward with land re- 
form (often at the expense of his landed po- 
litical opponents) and carefully controlled 
trade unionism. More important, Marcos 
extended the sway of his New Society to 
virtually every barangay (village) in the ar- 
chipelago, creating both a powerful politi- 
cal machine and a new economic class de- 
pendent on government patronage. 

In 1981 Marcos ended martial law, 
after finding ways to retain some of his 
most important dictatorial powers. Chief 
among them was Amendment 6, an addi- 
tion to a new constitution that he rammed 











President to rule by decree almost when- 
ever he chooses. Other laws give Marcos 
the power to arrest alleged national-secu- 
rity violators at will under a so-called pre- 
ventive-detention authority; the right of 
habeas corpus in such cases is effectively 
suspended. According to the US. State 
Department, some 500 to 600 people 
charged with national-security offenses 
were in Philippine jails at the end of 1985. 
More sinister are the so-called “salvag- 
ings” or death-squad killings, which are 
carried out as part of the war against sub- 
version by right-wing vigilantes with ties 
to the security forces. As many as 219 sal- 
vagings were alleged to have taken place 
in the first five months of last year. 


remain in power beyond the constitutional 


limit of two four-year terms. For the next | through in 1973. Amendment 6 allows the | service, and sometimes more than that, to 





Marcos has always paid careful lip 
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Trying to Keep It Clean 


| “0 n election day, bring two pieces of bread and a bottle 
| of water. Bring a candle too. You should stay until the 
voting and the counting are over. If you think these will 
not do, bring a 2-by-2 piece of wood and protect your ballot 
with it.” 

Vice-Presidential Candidate Salvador Laurel, who issues 
this warning repeatedly at opposition rallies, is not alone in 
voicing the fear that Ferdinand Marcos will somehow rig the 
Feb. 7 elections to ensure his victory. The US., equally con- 
cerned, has insisted that the Marcos 


itoring network that relies on sheer numbers. It has recruited 
150,000 Filipinos to oversee each step of the elections. Oper- 
ation Quick Count will start early on election day: voters are 
being urged to turn up at 7 a.m., when the polls open, to 
make certain the ballot boxes are empty. Last week, howev- 
er, the Commission on Elections said it would not allow for- 
eign reporters or “unauthorized” observers to come within 
150 ft. of polling places. Says a U.S. expert who traveled to 
the Philippines last month to study the election process: “It 
discredits the claim that the government welcomes observers 
and has nothing to hide.” 

The biggest danger of fraud, according to NAMFREL 
Chairman Jose Concepcion, occurs 





government officially accredit the 
National Citizens Movement for 
Free Elections (NAMFREL), an inde- 
pendent group that helped prevent 
widespread fraud in the 1984 parlia- 
mentary elections, to monitor the 
balloting. In addition, President Rea- 
gan last week appointed a delegation 
of lawmakers and private citizens to 
observe the vote. Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Chairman Rich- 
ard Lugar, Republican of Indiana, 
agreed to take part in the mission de- 
spite some reservations. Said he: “It 
would be a serious mistake for the 
United States not to demonstrate its 
support for democracy in the Philip- 
pines.” Other lawmakers refused to 
go on the grounds that any U.S. pres- 
ence could serve to legitimize a questionable election result. 

Marcos enjoys several significant advantages even before 
the balloting begins. His K.B.L. Party has a campaign war 
chest of $160 million, six times the amount Corazon Aquino 
and Laurel have at their disposal. Marcos commands the 
armed forces, whose troops serve as peacekeepers, and he 
appoints the Commission on Elections. Most important, per- 
haps, the President and his supporters own all five television 
stations in the country, and have imposed a virtual blackout 
on coverage of the Aquino campaign. 

Geographic sprawl and an outdated balloting system 
make the Philippines susceptible to vote fixing. Of the 90,000 
polling stations located on more than 7,000 islands, only a 
handful have votes tabulated by computer. The majority use 
paper ballots, manual counting, chalkboard addition and 
telephone or telex messages to relay the results. 

NAMEREL has devised “Operation Quick Count,” a mon- 





Ballot boxes being unloaded in Manila last week 


as the padlocked ballot boxes are 
transported from rural precincts to 
the municipal halls for canvassing. 
“On the way, the ballot transporters 
can make as many stops as they 
want for snacks, inviting the inspec- 
tors along,” he says. “Meanwhile, the 
ballots could be switched or substi- 
tuted.” To prevent such irregular- 
ities, Concepcion wants convoys of 
five to ten cars to accompany the 
ballot boxes. 

Once unlocked, the boxes will be 
placed on tables in plain view. One 
by one, the ballots will be counted, 
and the votes recorded on a black- 
board. NAMFREL is suggesting that 
local residents look over the shoul- 
ders of those calling out the votes, 
surround the blackboard to ensure that the chalk does not 
slip, and take photographs of the final tallies. The official 
count will be certified with the thumbprints of observers 
from both major parties. 

Noone expects NAMFREL to guarantee a 100% clean elec- 
tion. But experts believe that the citizen poll-watching effort, 
if properly funded and implemented, should be able to reduce 
fraud to a tolerable level, especially if Marcos allows Opera- 
tion Quick Count to publicize returns early enough to prevent 
massive changes in tallies later on. The best guarantee of fair- 
ness, however, is a decisive vote. Opposition tacticians think 
that unless Aquino commands a 12% to 15% lead when the 
polls close, Marcos will find a way to alter the results in his 
favor. By contrast, the President will have to win by a land- 
slide if he hopes to convince his countrymen and the USS. 
that his victory is legitimate. —By John Moody. Reported by 
Nelly Sindayen/Manila and Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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democratic forms. Some of his more con- 
troversial authoritarian powers were rati- 
fied in a carefully orchestrated 1981 refer- 
endum, which he carried with 80%. The 
same year, he won a presidential election 
against a toothless opponent and also got 
approval for a constitutional amendment 
that stretched his four-year term to six 
years. In 1984 Marcos held elections for 
the Batasang Pambansa, or National As- 
sembly. Opposition politicians won 
roughly one-third of the seats. Despite 
widespread accusations of cheating, the 
elections were judged acceptable by the 
Philippine community at large 

Lord Acton, the British historian who 
wrote that power corrupts, would have 
recognized a fitting subject in the Marcos 
regime as its authority continued to ex- 
pand, For years, critics have focused on 
the extravagance of First Lady Imelda, a 
former beauty-contest winner who has 
channeled huge amounts of money into 
pet projects through her roles as governor 
of Metro Manila, the administrative unit 
that encompasses the capital and its 
sprawling suburbs, and as national Minis- 
ter of Human Settlements. Last week a 
US. congressional inquiry was looking 
into allegations that the Marcos family 
has been secretly funneling money, possi- 
bly including U.S. aid funds, into Ameri- 
can real estate 

Whatever the ups and downs of his 
health, Marcos has always insisted on 
keeping a patriarchal grip on the appara- 
tus of power. An outsider who was al- 
lowed to visit a caucus of the ruling New 
Society Movement last year reported that 
the session resembled “a big meeting of all 
the warring tribes, in which 
the President was like the 
chief, called upon to arbi- 
trate all of their family 
feuds.” None of the burning 
national difficulties of the 
day, such as the Communist 
insurgency and the ailing 
economy, were discussed 
Instead, local and provincial 
party bosses offered up their 
special pleading to Marcos, 
who listened, scolded, took 
matters under advisement 
and rendered judgment 

Nowadays, according to 
a Western diplomat, the lack 
of reality surrounding the governing ma- 
chinery is even more pronounced. Says 
he: “It’s as if the central nervous system of 
government has broken down. Orders are 
issued at the center, but nothing happens 
in the provinces.” 

The woman who has challenged the 
lame but still powerful Marcos machine 
has few formal qualifications for her 
dragon-slaying role. Corazon Cojuangco 
Aquino is nonetheless fully at home with 
the local perquisites of privilege and au- 
thority. Her family and that of her mar- 
tyred husband Benigno are charter mem- 
bers of the Philippine political and 
economic oligarchy that was pushed aside 
by Marcos. Corazon Aquino’s father was 
a sugar baron, and her maternal grand- 
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father was a Philippine Sen- 


ator. One of her cousins, 
Eduardo Cojuangco Jr., is 
reckoned to be the Presi- 
dent’s closest economic cro- 
ny. He is controller of a na- 
tional coconut monopoly 
Educated at private 
Philippine schools run by 
Roman Catholic nuns and at 
New York City’s College of 
Mount St. Vincent, where 
she earned a degree in 
French and mathematics, 
Aquino originally dabbled 
with the idea of a career in 
law. Eventually she decided 
to concentrate on being a helpmate to her 
spouse. But while raising five children 
during 28 years of marriage, she was ex- 
posed to the rough-and-tumble of back- 
room politics. For most of 
= that period her husband was 
= considered the second most 
important political figure in 
the country, after Marcos 
In 1972, after Marcos in- 
voked martial law, Benigno 
Aquino was arrested on 
charges of murder and sub- 
version. Many Filipinos be- 
lieve that his most serious 
crime was to be a virtual 
shoo-in to win 1973 presi- 
dential elections that were 
scheduled but never took 
place. During Aquino’s 74 








Imelda Marcos: an ambitious helpmate 
Playing the card of anti-Communism. 
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Cardinal Sin: she listens 


years of imprisonment, his wife was the 
sole link between the Philippine opposi- 
tion leader and his followers. In 1980, 
when Marcos freed Benigno so that he 
could have heart surgery in the U.S., she 
accompanied him in a three-year exile in 
Boston. She later said it was one of the 
happiest periods of her life 

That idyll ended on Aug. 21. 1983. 
when Benigno was shot while getting off a 
China Airlines Boeing 767 jetliner at Ma- 
nila International Airport. The killing 
was initially blamed by the regime on 
a lone, allegedly Communist gunman, 
whom government security guards shot 
instants later. The majority of members 
on a Marcos-appointed commission of in- 
quiry later said that the evidence pointed 
to a far-reaching military 
conspiracy that might have 
included Chief of Staff Ver 
* But afler an eight-month 
trial tainted by questionable 
legal procedures, Ver and 24 
other military defendants 
were acquitted 

Out of the tragedy Cora- 
zon Aquino attained the sta- 
tus of a national saint. She 
first threw that prestige 
openly into the political fray 
in the 1984 National Assem- 
bly elections, when she 
stumped the countryside on 
behalf of the splintered op- 
position. A deeply devoted 
Roman Catholic, Aquino finally decided 
to run for the presidency after repeated 
consultations with Jaime Cardinal Sin, 
leader of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Philippines, who encouraged her deci- 
sion. Sin also brokered an alliance be- 
tween Aquino and her running mate, Sal- 
vador (“Doy”) Laurel, 57, head of the 
well-organized United Nationalist Demo- 
cratic Opposition 

Reserved and moralistic by nature, 
Aquino has shown that she also has a 
steely streak. Unrelentingly stubborn 


| concerning the alleged injustice of the 


Marcos government’s investigation of her 
husband’s murder, she can also crack the 
whip among her sometimes fractious fol- 
lowers. More than once, she has demon- 
strated a street-wise familiarity with the 
grittier ins and outs of Filipino politics, 
such as fund raising, that she learned at 
her late husband’s side 

As a public speaker, Aquino strikes 
few sparks. Her voice is high pitched and 
lacks inflection. She seldom gestures with 
her hands. Nonetheless, she has the ca- 
pacity to hold her audiences through sim- 
ple, unaffected recitation of the sufferings 
of her family at the hands of the Marcos 
regime, and her blunt accusation that 
“Mr. Marcos is the No. | suspect in the 
murder of my husband.” She also charges 
Marcos of being, because of his authori- 
tarian methods, “the most successful re- 
cruiter for the Communists.” 

Aquino’s lackluster speaking style is 
counterbalanced by her running mate 
Laurel. He has the kind of folksy, joke- 
telling manner that Filipino audiences 
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love. The vice-presidential nominee usu- 
ally serves as Aquino’s lead-off speaker, 
warming up crowds for the less practiced 
message to follow 

Increasingly, however, the shy 
Aquino has learned how to use her bare 
knuckles in political repartee. Last week 
Marcos accused his opponent of lacking 
femininity. The ideal woman, he said ata 
Manila rally, is someone “gentle, who 
does not challenge a man, but who keeps 
her criticism to herself and teaches her 
husband only in the bedroom.” The Presi- 


dent had been visibly stung by an earlier | 


Aquino remark accusing him of coward- 
ice for declining to campaign on the 
island of Mindanao, a hotbed 
Communist insurgency. Four days later 
Aquino told a warmly receptive audience 
of more than 1,200 Rotarians in Manila 
that Marcos was an “inveterate liar,” and 
summed up her speech with the line “And 
may the better woman win!” 


arcos had further reason to be 

angry and humiliated later in 

the week, after the New York 

Times published an article 
claiming that Marcos’ wartime record as 
a guerrilla fighter against the occupying 
Japanese, to which he makes frequent 
and boastful reference, was judged by the 
U.S. Army back in 1948 to be “fraudu- 
lent” and “absurd.” Ever since his early 
political days Marcos has claimed to have 
played a hero’s role as leader of a Philip- 
pine guerrilla unit called Ang Mga Ma- 
harlika (Free Men) between 1942 and 
1944. An Army report squirreled away in 
U.S. Government archives shows that 
Marcos had instead deserted his guerrilla 
unil, eventually to join up with an Ameri- 
can force during the 1944 Philippines in- 
vasion. Within hours of the article's publi- 
cation in New York City, the information 
was being announced in Manila with ban- 
ner headlines in an opposition newspaper 
Marcos called the revelations “crazy” and 
“laughable.” 

During the campaign, Aquino has 
learned how to turn aside with a sharp re- 
ply any Marcos attacks on her lack of po- 
litical experience. As she told the Rotari- 
ans, “I concede that I cannot match Mr 


Marcos when it comes to experience. I ad- | 


mit that I have no experience in cheating, 
stealing, lying or assassinating political 
opponents.” 

Aquino can draw upon lots of experi- 
ence in her opposition coalition. Her cir- 
cle of advisers includes a number of Filipi- 
no political figures who have chafed on 
the sidelines of power for years. Among 
them: former Senator Jovito Salonga, 
head of a left-of-center splinter party and 
one of the country’s best lawyers, and Jose 
Diokno, another former Senator and hu- 
man rights activist. Aquino can call on 
economic expertise from the disaffected 
Philippine business community. She and 
her advisers have also been cultivating re- 
lations with high- and medium-ranking 
members of the armed forces. The ques- 
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Twin Anchors for American Might 


T he two U.S. military facilities in the Philippines lie at the epicenter of both the 
western Pacific and the presidential campaign. To the Pentagon, their even- 
tual fate is of critical importance. As Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard Ar- 
mitage said last week, “Their location astride the vital Pacific sea-lanes, plus 
their unmatched facilities, makes them an unsurpassable combination.” 

Clark Air Base and Subic Naval Base are the largest U.S. military installa- 
tions in any foreign country. With 18,000 men and women on active duty, they 
manifest the determination of the U.S. to maintain its power in the economically 
fastest-growing region in the world. Militarily, they project U.S. might all the 
way to the Persian Gulf and safeguard the sea-lanes through which 80% of the 
West's strategic raw materials pass. 

Under an agreement that expires in 1991, the U.S. contributes $180 million a 
year to the Philippines for the use of the facilities. To keep them running, it in- 
jects about $350 million into the local economy, providing jobs for 53,200 Filipi- 
nos. Yet the terms, if not the arrangement itself, are almost certain to change. 
President Marcos said last week that access to Clark and Subic should be regulat- 
ed by a formal treaty, and he has hinted that the U.S. payment should quintuple 
in 1988, when renewal 
talks begin. His oppo- 
nent, Corazon Aquino, 
has pledged to permit 
an American presence 
until 1991. While in- 
sisting that she is keep- 
ing her options open, 
she says, “There will be 
an eventual removal of 
the bases.” 

In 1947, a year 
after the Philippines 
gained independence 
from the US. the 
two countries signed 
an agreement permit- 
ting the US. military 
to operate Clark and 
Subic for 99 years. 
In 1959 the term was 
shortened to 25 years, 
subject to renewal or 
cancellation every five years. During the 1979 negotiations, Marcos exploited 
anti-American sentiment and demanded $7.5 billion in “rent.” Eventually, he 
settled for sovereignty over both bases plus $900 million in assistance over five 
years. One reason that the U.S. was willing to placate Marcos was that the Soviet 
Union has since 1979 slowly established a major naval complex at the fomer U.S. 
base at Cam Ranh Bay in Viet Nam, about 750 miles west of the Philippines. The 
deep natural harbor at Subic Bay, 50 miles northwest of Manila on the South Chi- 
na Sea, is the primary support and logistics base for the U.S. Seventh Fleet's 80 
ships and 550 aircraft. Four floating dry docks can accommodate surface craft or 
submarines. Its supply depot is the Navy's largest, and its magazine holds 3.8 mil- 
lion cu. ft. of ammunition. Some 4,500 Filipino technicians keep 70 ships a month 
in good repair. The workers earn a typical salary of $1.80 an hour, one-seventh 
the amount in U.S. shipyards. 

Clark, whose parade ground was once grazing land for the horses of the US. 
Fifth Cavalry, has a 10,500-ft. landing strip that can handle any U.S. Air Force 
plane. It is also a vital logistics base, storing 200,000 sq. ft. of ammunition and 
1 million sq. ft. of war matériel, from spare parts to blankets. Nuclear weapons 
are believed to be stored at both Clark and Subic Bay. 

The prospect of being forced to close and relocate the two bases causes shud- 
ders in Washington. Because no single location offers the advantages of Clark, 
the air base’s functions would probably have to be distributed among facilities in 
Japan and Guam. An alternative for the naval station could be found at Palau. 
But no other site offers a skilled labor force that could duplicate the huge volume 
and the low cost of maintenance performed at Subic. The two bases are, as a re- 
port by Georgetown University’s Center for Strategic and International Studies 
puts it, “simply irreplaceable.” 














Subic Bay with ships of the U.S. Seventh Fleet at dock 














| tion of whether the military is loyal to 
| Marcos or to the national constitution re- 
mains one of the most delicate issues in 
| the country. 

Aquino is learning how to forge posi- 
tions that no longer sound startlingly na- 
ive, if idealistically attractive, to her lis- 
teners. One of her earliest promises was 
that if elected, she would not move into 
Malacafiang Palace; instead she would 
open the residence for public wedding 
ceremonies. Now she sounds much less 
like a Filipina flower child. In her Rotary 
speech last week, Aquino laid out a pro- 
gram for lifting Marcos’ “institutionalized 
dictatorship” that included an appeal to 
the Marcos-controlled National Assem- 
bly to repeal the presidential powers of 
preventive detention and return to the 
rule of habeas corpus. If the Assembly 
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drawn cheers from Filipino businessmen 
by promising to return the country to the 
path of free enterprise. Among other 
things, she has vowed to break the Marcos 
government's bureaucratic stranglehold 
on the national economy, to dismantle lo- 
cal monopolies over sugar and coconut 
marketing and production, and to renego- 
tiate the country’s foreign debt. 

Aquino has received two important 
boosts in her low-budget, grass-roots cam- 
paign. One came from the organized left, 
which decided to boycott the election. 
That decision by a variety of organiza- 
tions that have proved to be susceptible to 
New People’s Army influence made it 
easier for Aquino to defend herself 
against Marcos’ charges that she is a cat’s- 
paw for the Communist insurgents. 

The other boost came from the Ro- 
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The U.S. has a “moral and political stake in a democratic Philippines.” 


balks, she will use the rule-by-decree 
Amendment 6 to repeal those powers her- 
self. Aquino would then work for a series 
of constitutional changes that would final- 
ly eliminate the dangerous Amendment 6. 

Aquino’s plan for dealing with the 
Communist insurgency is more contro- 
versial. She says that she would, if elected, 
call for an immediate six-month cease- 
fire in order to open negotiations with the 
guerrillas. She would also offer a pardon 
to any political prisoner willing to re- 
nounce the use of force. Aquino believes 
that the insurgency will lose much of its 
momentum once Marcos leaves office. 
But she insists that she will use force to 
fight any group that seeks to overthrow a 
genuinely democratic government or “de- 
stroy our cultural heritage, including our 
belief in God.” Early in her campaign 
Aquino gave Marcos a target of opportu- 
nity when she said that she would offer 
Communists who eschewed the use of 
force a place in her government. Later she 
backed away from that statement, choos- 
ing to emphasize instead her personal 
anti-Communist beliefs. 

On economic issues Aquino has 





man Catholic Church. With some 13,000 
priests and nuns spread across the coun- 
try, the church is probably the only force 
in the Philippines that matches the orga- 
nizational might of Marcos’ political ma- 
chine. Two weeks ago Cardinal Sin sent a 
letter to all 2,200 Philippine parishes in- 
structing the faithful to vote for “persons 
who embody the Gospel values of humil- 
ity, truth, honesty, respect for human 
rights and life.” Few Filipinos had to 
guess whom he meant. Aquino, says the 
Cardinal, “is always listening to me.” 

Increasingly, members of some influ- 
ential Philippine groups that have tradi- 
tionally backed Marcos seem to be shift- 
ing to Aquino. One sign: the Chinese 
business community is said to have begun 
to funnel sizable amounts of cash into the 
challenger’s campaign. 

As the final days of the campaign tick 
away, the level of political tension engen- 
dered by the battle can only increase. So 
too will the diplomatic challenge for the 
U.S. To the Administration’s credit, poli- 
cy toward the Philippines is more coher- 
ent than that on any other recent foreign 
challenge of similar magnitude. In con- 
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trast to the situation in Iran during the fi- 
nal days of the Shah, U.S. diplomats are in 
close contact with the opposition. Unlike 
Central America, the Philippines has cre- 
ated no major divisions between Congress 
and the White House, nor among the var- 
ious Executive departments. 

By officially adopting a hands-off 
stance toward the election outcome, the 
Reagan Administration has now swung 
almost as far away as possible from its 
earlier fond embrace of Marcos. To U.S. 
policymakers, a sure sign that Washing- 
ton is now perceived as being impartial is 
that, as one diplomat says, “neither side is 
happy with us.” 


he onetime US. role as a colonial 

overlord is still firmly fixed in the 

minds of many Filipinos. Any di- 

rect threats against a Philippine 
government, even one that had rigged an 
election, would be widely resented. But 
Marcos is also on notice that he cannot 
count on any U.S. support whatsoever in 
case of civic upheaval brought on by voter 
fraud. Nor is it likely that either domestic 
or international business confidence in 
the Philippines would return to normal 
with a cloud of that magnitude hanging 
over the political horizon. 

The important thing, as Ambassador 
Bosworth told a Philippine audience last 
year, is that the U.S. recognizes that its 
permanent interest in the Philippines lies 
not with any particular government but 
with the values the two countries have 
come to share during their long and inti- 
mate association. Said Bosworth: “We 
will be judged—and we will judge our- 
selves—by the fate of democracy in this 
country and by the success of your nation- 
al efforts to strengthen your democratic 
institutions and to ensure that they func- 
tion effectively. We have a moral and po- 
litical stake in a democratic Philippines, 
which transcends all our other interests 
here, strategic as well as economic.” 

The kind of democracy Bosworth was 
talking about is not a matter of authori- 
tarianism decked out with consultative 
rituals and slogans. It clearly involves the 
removal of the deformations that Marcos 
has introduced to the Philippine political 
system. No matter who wins the election, 
Washington seems to be willing to adhere 
to that position, a fact that is not being lost 
on Filipinos. As Richard Holbrooke, a 
former Assistant Secretary of State for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, puts it, 
“The only way Marcos can reform is to 
dismantle his regime.” 

Only the Philippine people can decide 
whether Marcos will be forced to do that. 
As the day for that decision approached, 
friends of the Philippines in the U.S. could 
only watch and wait and renew their vows 
not to abandon their support for the dem- 
ocratic aspirations of a longtime friend 
and ally, regardless of what turbulence 
might lie ahead. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Sandra Burton, Nelly Sindayen and 
William Stewart/Manila 
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Announcing 
the new American Airlines 
Senior SA*Avers’'Club 








Save an extra 10% on 
American Airlines fares. 





Now you or someone you know, age 65 
or over, can become a Charter Member of 
the new American Airlines Senior SAAvers 
Club. This exclusive club entitles 
members to an extra 10% discount on 
everytime they travel on 
American Airlines. And these special savings 
can even be used with American Airlines low 
Ultimate SuperSaver fares.” 

Senior SAAvers Club members may also add a 
Companion Option to their membership to save 10% 
off both fares when purchasing tickets and traveling on 
the same flight with one companion. And they may 
choose a different companion each time spouse, son 
daughter, grandchild, friend, or anyone they wish 


airfares 





More savings on car rentals, hotels and 
special travel packages 





Members will also receive an exclusive quarterly 
newsletter that's filled with information about special 
discounts on car rentals, hotel accommodations, plus 
specially priced travel packages 


Special A’Advantage* Bonus 


Senior SAAvers members are also entitled to 
automatic membership in our AAdvantage Program 
Members earn valuable travel awards ranging from free 
First Class upgrades to free First Class tickets. As a 
special bonus, members will receive 3,000 AAdvantage 
miles for joining the Senior SAAvers Club 





Special Introductory Offer 





You or someone you know can become a Lifetime 
Charter Member of the Senior SAAvers Club for a one 
time fee of only $25. Or, get a Charter Membership with 
the Companion Option for a one-time fee of $100 


Charter Member Bonus 


By joining right now, each member will receive a 
special Charter Member Bonus: a Travel Voucher* 
worth $25 off any American Airlines flight, valid for one 
year. Members who add the money-saving Companion 
Option to their membership will receive a Travel 
Voucher worth $100 


Join Today! Charter Member deadline is 
July 1, 1986. 


Add it up! The 10% discount on American Airlines 
fares can be worth many times the price of membership 
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AmericanAirlines 


Something special in the an” 





Act now, and receive the cost of 
membership back in the special Charter 
Member Bonus Travel Voucher. The 
deadline for receiving the special 
introductory membership rate and 
Charter Member Bonus is July 1, 1986 
So join today! Use the handy applicatior 
provided below 





Enroll now, call toll-free! 


1-800-237-8000 


se your 


AYA Personal Credit Card, American Express, 
Diners Club, MasterCard or VISA 





Clip And Mail This Coupon To: TO31 


Senior SAYAvers™ 





P.O. Box 650060, Dallas, Texas 75265-9990 


Please print clearly 


[] YES! Please enroll me as a Lifetime Charter 


Member in the American Airlines Senior SAAvers Club. | 
certify | am 65 years of age or over. However, | understand 
I will have to provide proof of my age before taking my 
irst Senior SAAvers trip 


Name —_ 


Address = 





City — HAC . Zip 





Date of Birth —— 
elephone ( oe —— 


AAdvantage # (if member) —— 
Check appropriate box 
[> Charter Membership $25 


(J Charter Membership including Companion Option 
#100 
if vou wish to enroll more than one member, enclose 
information on a separate sheet, including method of 
payment 
Enclosed is my 
|} Check or money order, payable to American Airlines 
If you prefer paying by credit card, please provide the 
following information 
AA Personal Credit Card 
] Diners Club (J MasterCard 


Card # 


SIGNATURE —_— — . 
Remember to include your check, money order or credit 
card information for the total amount of memberships 
desired 


American Express 
VISA 


Exp. Date 
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Inside the Communist Insurgency _ 


Indoctrination, anti-Americanism and “instant justice’ 


His fellow guerrillas call him 
Ka Victus—Ka being short 
for kasama, or comrade, in 
Tagalog. He is like many of 
the Filipinos who have 
joined the New People’s 
Army in the past few years. An activist 
since his student days, Victus, 36, became 
disillusioned with the political system af- 
ter losing an election for town councilor 
in 1980. Dressed in a yellow T shirt and 
sporting a mustache and small beard, he 
speaks earnestly about Philippine Com- 
munism. “In central Luzon, many Com- 
munists like me are not direct victims of 
Marcos,” Victus acknowledges, “while in 
Mindanao, many join the party because 
they have been victims.” Disciplined and 
ideologically committed, Victus is the 
sort of man the N.P.A. likes to put for- 
ward to train raw recruits and promote 
its movement 
When Victus and his comrades decide 
to extend their Communist campaign to 
uncharted territory, they typically select a 
remote group of villages that have re- 
ceived little largesse from the central gov- 
ernment. The first step is to dispatch an 
advance team to live in the home of a lo- 
cal family. Unlike government soldiers, 
whose own legacy to the village may be a 
trail of stolen chickens or worse offenses, 
the guerrillas try to behave courteously, 
listen sympathetically and pay their way 
A nun or priest often adds a reassuring 
presence. They begin by organizing 
teach-ins and drawing out the villagers 
about their complaints 
As the N.P.A. presence grows, so does 
its level of activity. Is a local landlord de- 
manding too high a percentage of his ten- 
ant farmers’ harvest? The offender is or- 
dered to reduce his take. If he refuses, he 
is executed. Is a village drunk harassing 
the peasant population? He is warned to 
reform, and if no improvement is noted he 
is shot. Is a local official corrupt? He too is 
killed. All the while, the guerrillas distrib- 
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ute food and help with the farming 
For some, this image of the N.P.A. as 
a band of benign vigilantes takes hold 
But for many others, it quickly tarnishes 
Some villagers balk because the advance 
team has already pushed on to the next 
villages, leaving in its wake a “shadow 
government” that coerces support and 
suppresses criticism. Others are shocked 
when the guerrillas destroy businesses be- 
longing to people who have refused to pay 
N.PA. “taxes.” Most important, many 
who may initially welcome the “instant 
justice” guerrillas apply to abusive indi- 
viduals change their minds as vengeance 
turns capricious and arbitrary. Salve Re- 
galario, a guerrilla who surrendered to the 
military in September 1983, described the 
interrogation of Elmundo Serrano, a 
farmer accused of complicity with the 
military during a raid. “He would not ad- 
mit he was an informer, so he was beaten 
Finally he had so many wounds that I 
shot him.” Regalario later found out that 
the farmer had not been in the area dur- 
ing the raid and was the victim of a per- 
sonal grudge held by a party member 
According to a study released in De- 
cember by the U.S. Lawyers Committee 
for Human Rights, the N.P.A. is responsi- 
ble for a steady increase of “human rights 
abuses” over the past two years, including 
kidnapings and assassination by gun, ax 
and club. The Philippine government says 
that 1,203 civilians and 144 officials were 
killed in encounters with rebels last year 
The specifics may vary from village to 
village, but the N.P.A.’s calculated combi- 
nation of blandishment and brutality has 
been repeated in thousands of villages 
since 1981. According to U.S. officials, the 
guerrillas move freely in 20% of the archi- 
pelago’s 41,615 villages. Although the Phil- 
ippine government says the figure is only 
5%, it concedes that Communist insur- 
gents now operate in 60 of the country’s 74 
provinces. They are a strong presence 
throughout the central island of Negros 





On patrol in Mindanao: some Filipinos view the guerrillas as benign vigilantes, but others see them as vindictive killers 
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and in most of resource-rich Mindanao 

Estimates of regular N.P.A. troop 
strength range from the Philippine mili- 
tary’s count of 12,500 to Washington's 
16,500 and the Communists’ own claim of 
20,000. Although the 230,000-strong Phil- 
ippine armed forces enjoy an overwhelm- 
ing numerical edge, their resources are 
stretched thin as they attempt to combat 
insurgents in 59 separate areas. Moreover, 
as Marcos admitted in a recent TIME in- 
terview, by early 1985 the combat troop- 
to-guerrilla ratio had effectively deterio- 
rated to 4 to 1. To raise the ratio to 10 to I, 
the level that military theorists commonly 
suggest is necessary to control an insur- 
gency, the government is training and de- 
ploying eleven new combat battalions, 
each with about 670 men. 

The N.PA. has a valuable ally in its 
political alter ego: the illegal, 30,000- 
member Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines. The C.P-N.P.A. combination is 
one of the 22 organizations in the Nation- 
al Democratic Front, an outlawed coali- 
tion of community, labor, church and left- 
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Self-sufficiency and autonomy in the field: rebels carry a wounded government soldier 


ist groups that boasts a total membership 
of | million and has an executive commit- 
tee dominated by Communists. In addi- 
tion, many moderate opponents of Mar- 
accused Bayan, a federation 
of leftist groups that claims 1.5 million 
members, of being Communist 
infiltrated 


cos have 


also 


The rebels and their political allies 
simple living and hard struggle 

Before a person can join the party 
Ka Victus, “we must change him entire- 
ly, re-educate him and_ indoctrinate 
him.” Once inside the party, he contin 
ues, “if you want to court a girl, you must 
submit her name, and she will be investi 


stress 


says 


On matters of internal discipline 
the guerrillas can be ruthless. If a rebel 
discredits the Victus 
the N.P.A. will kill its own member 

Yet in urban areas where the insur- 
gency is trying to attract the middle class 
attitudes toward capitalist life-styles are 
flexible. Front Manila 
dressed in business suits and traveling in 


gated 


insurgency, says 


more men in 


shiny cars, some equipped with phones 
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often make contacts in trendy restaurants 
or respectable offices. So enamored are 
most Filipinos of Western culture that the 
Communists have had to find a justifica- 
tion for Argued an 
article in the Communist youth magazine 
Collegian Folio: “Boy George and break 
dancing are minor the 
category of fads that do not exert deep 
and long-lasting influences 

Philippine Communism has its roots 
in the Moscow-oriented Partido Komun 
ista Ng Pilipinas, founded in 1930, which 
enjoyed a blaze of glory during 
years after the country achieved indepen 
dence in 1946. The PK.P. resurfaced 
briefly in the 1960s, attracting Marxist 
students, but the marriage proved tenu 
ous. Impressed by the Cultural Revolu 
tion’s gaining momentum in China, elev- 
en young theorists who had been expelled 
from the P.K.P. announced the birth of a 
rival Marxist party in 1968. It defined its 
ideology as “Marxism-Leninism, Mao 
Tse-tung thought.” By the following year 
the new Communist Party of the Philip 


bourgeois pleasures.” 
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pines had a guerrilla wing, the N.PA 

During the nine years of martial law 
military drives against the rebels, as well 
as constraints on interisland travel and 
free assembly, thwarted the 
growth. But the rebels used the tin 
map out battle tactics. Lacking a Ho Chi 
Minh Trail for receiving foreign supplies, 
or a remote base camp like Mao's Yenan, 
they devised a strategy for encircling the 
cities from the countryside. It emphasized 
self-sufficiency and autonomy in the field 
In the jargon of guerrilla movements ev- 
erywhere: “The dominant factor of Phil- 
ppine Communism is flexibility, the abi 
ity to adapt to conditions,” says Carlos, a 
Communist political organizer in the 
southern Visayan islands 

The guerrillas also devised the agan 
armas (seize arms) strategy, which 
importance of capturing 
military opera- 
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stress 
es the centra 
enemy weapons in any 

tion, Not surprisingly, the current N.P.A 
arsenal closely resembles that of the 
armed forces: U.S.-made M-14 and M-16 
rifles, M-1 Garands, Browning automatic 
rifles and M-79 grenade launchers. U.S 
and Philippine officials agree there is no 
evidence that the insurgents receive arms 
from the Soviet Union or any other Com- 
munist country. “More than we 
have turned down aid offered by foreign 
Romy, a guerrilla 
‘We want to avoid outside 


onee 


governments 
on Mindanao 
influences 

As economic conditions deteriorated 
in the early 1980s, the 
ground. Its biggest break came with the 
murder of Opposition Leader Benigno 
Aquino in August 1983. Suspicions « 
ernment complicity touched off a wave of 
anti-Marcos sentiment and cynicism 
about the political system. The Commu 
nists taken ac his by 
preaching the overthrow of what they call 
the “U.S.-Marcos dictatorship 

In response, the armed forces are not 
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only waging a more aggressive campaign 
in the field but are now sending teams 
into N.P.A barrios to 
nounce Communism. One favored tactic 
is to show The Killing Fields, a film that 
depicts the atrocities committed by Kam- 
puchea’s Khmer Rouge. The filn im- 
pact is often blunted 
the troops soon disappear, leaving the vil- 
lagers unprotected against the insurgents 

The N.PA 
Maoist theory, which sees three stages in 
a protracted war: the defen 
* during which a Communist base is 


nfluenced de- 


however because 


bases its plans on classic 
“Strategic 
sive 

built; 
which guerrilla forces achieve equa! foot 

ing with ment troops; and the 
strategic when rebels force 
government troops into a defensive pos- 
ture. According to both the military and 
the Communist Party 
iring the end of the first stage. A 
stronger milita 


the “strategic stalemate,” during 
gover! 


offensive 


the insurgency Is 


now ne 








ry response could forestall 
the next phase, but the best guarantee 
against further N.P.A 
economic prosperity and the renev of 
credible democracy By Jill Smotowe. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Manila 
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Charges of Hidden Wealth 





Have the Marcoses built a real estate empire in the U.S.? 


. “4 Arecurring accusation against 
President Ferdinand Marcos is 
that he, his wife Imelda and 
their friends have used their 
power to plunder the Philip- 
pines, thereby aggravating the 
country’s economic plight. Opposition 
Candidate Corazon Aquino played on the 
issue last week, promising a thorough 
investigation of the Marcos family’s fi- 
nancial dealings if she wins. “The 
new leadership will exert all efforts 
to eliminate the social cancer of 
graft and corruption,” she de- 
clared. “What belongs to the 
people will be given back to 
the people.” 

In Washington last week 
a congressional subcommittee 
held hearings on accusations 
that since 1981 the Marcoses 
had invested more than $200 
million in four Manhattan 
buildings and a Long Island 
estate. New York Democrat 
| Stephen Solarz, chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, estimated that 
the properties, which include 
the gilt-leafed Crown Building 
on Fifth Avenue and a new 
nine-story shopping mall in 
Herald Square, are worth $350 
million. “Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
cos are now in the world class 
of corrupt national leaders,” 
Solarz said. “They may have 
secretly led a headlong, mullti- 
billion-dollar flight of capital 
out of their country.” 

Although speculation about 
the Marcoses’ holdings abroad 
has been rampant for years, 
proof has remained elusive. 
Last June the San Jose Mercury 








wrongdoing. “Solarz has devoted 100 
hours to the issue,” acting Foreign Minis- 


| ter Pacifico Castro said last week in 


Washington, “and has not found a single 
iota of evidence that would stand the test 
of judicial process.” 

The General Accounting Office and 
the inspector general's office of the Agen- 
cy for International Development have 
done no better. “These audits have not 
found instances of misuse or misappropri- 
ation,” State Department Spokesman 
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Rumored holdings: The Crown Building, Herald Center, Lindenmere 









lawsuit cited in the San Jose Mercury 
News, and a virtually identical February 
1984 case that was revealed by New 
York City’s Village Voice. In each 
suit the plaintiff charged that he and 
several partners, including Mrs. Marcos, 
had purchased Lindenmere in 1981 
through a Curagao-based corporation 
called Ancor Holdings N.V., with plans 
to develop the property into a $19 mil- 
lion resort. | 

Both men claimed to hold a 10% in- 
terest in Luna 7, a company that was set 
up to develop the estate. Six months 
after the property was purchased, they 
charged, Mrs. Marcos decided to make 
Lindenmere a personal residence and de- 
manded that the Luna 7 shareholders sur- 

. render their stock to her. Each 
man said that Mrs. Marcos had | 
swindled him out of $1 million. 
Both settled out of court for less 
than that amount. 

Testimony before the sub- 
committee was not packaged as 
neatly as the lawsuits. Because 
most of the alleged Marcos 
holdings have been purchased 
through offshore corporations 
and layers of agents, much of 
the evidence has the quality 
of hearsay. 

Barry Knox, a New York 
financial adviser, testified that 
he met twice with Mrs. Marcos 
in 1984 to discuss the status 
of four Manhattan properties. 
Knox said that Joseph Bern- 
stein, a New York developer 
who has been linked in court 
records and press reports to 
supposed Marcos real estate 
transactions, had told him in 
several conversations that Mrs. 
Marcos owns all four proper- 
L] ties. Bernstein, who faces con- 
tempt charges before the full 
House for failing to answer sub- 
committee questions, told TIME 
last week that the Marcoses 
“have no equity participation in 
any of the real estate deals we 
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News reported that in March 
1984 a New York investor 

| brought a lawsuit that linked Mrs. Marcos 
to an estate on Long Island. The report 
also documented sizable real estate pur- 
chases in California by friends of the Mar- 
cos family, lending weight to charges by 
opposition politicians that as much as $10 
billion has fled the debt-ridden Philip- 
pines in recent years. Since then the U.S. 
has launched several investigations of al- 
legations that the Marcos regime may 
have misappropriated U.S. aid to the 
Philippines. Marcos dismisses all this as a 
“malicious lie.” 

The narrow legal issue is whether the 
Marcoses or their political friends have si- 
phoned U.S. economic or military aid to 
build private nest eggs. While Solarz has 
hinted strongly at the possibility, he has 


failed so far to produce evidence of 
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Accusations are rampant, but proof of illegality remains elusive. 


Bernard Kalb said last week. A GAO 
team is currently in Manila trying to sub- 
stantiate suspicions of misspent funds, but 
State Department officials expect no new 
findings when the team’s report is pub- 
lished next month. Meanwhile, a federal 
grand jury in Alexandria, Va., is looking 
into whether millions of dollars in mili- 
tary aid have made their way into the 
pockets of high-ranking Philippine mili- 
tary officers. So far, no indictments have 
been returned. 

The House subcommittee’s main con- 
cern last week was to establish whether the 
Marcoses are indeed landlords in the 
U.S. Attention focused primarily on a 
13.7-acre waterfront estate in Center 
Moriches, Long Island, called Linden- 


mere. The paper trail begins with the 





are handling.” 

Indeed, the hearings raised 
more questions than they answered. 
What is the Marcoses’ share, if any, in 
each of the New York properties? 
Did they actually put millions of dollars 
into them? Much of the testimony sug- 
gested that the properties were highly 
leveraged, having been purchased with 
little or no cash. 

In the Philippines, as in the U.S. and 
many other countries, it is not against the 
law to invest abroad. Thus even if it could 
be shown conclusively that the Marcoses 
did own the properties mentioned, they 
would not be liable for prosecution—un- | 
less, of course, it was proved that they had 
pocketed U.S. aid funds intended for their 
country. No one seems even close to prov- 
ing that. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
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. ELECTRONIC NAVIGATION. Electronic 


navigation system that allows you to find where 
you are and how to get where you're going. 
LASER DOPPLER VELOCIMETRY. Advanced 

use of lasers to develop more powerful, 

fuel efficient, and cleaner burning engines. 


. PLASMETAL. New plastic plating process that 


provides a durable finish on chrome-plated parts 
with no adverse environmental impact. 


. MICROELECTRONICS RESEARCH. Discovering 


new ways to make high performance integrated 
circuits for use in on-board computers, radios, and 
engine controls. 


. EXERCISER. Testing system used in the vehicle 


development phase to assure performance 
of on-board electronics. 


. MINTIME CONTROL. Quantum leap in controlling 


robotic accuracy in placement of parts 
and welds leading to higher quality assembly. 


. AUTOCOLOR. Computer graphics system that 


displays 3-D color shaded vehicle designs 
for aesthetic evaluation and improved styling. 
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SOUTH YEMEN 








Smoke rises above the capital as rival Marxist factions battle for control 
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Apocalypse Now in Aden 


Heroism in a rescue operation, mystery in a civil war 





s they listened over their shortwave 

radios, with a battle raging sporadical- 
ly around them, the British civilians 
stranded in Aden, the capital of South Ye- 
men, could hardly believe their ears. A BBC 
announcer in London told them to assem- 
ble in “the northeast sector of the Soviet- 
embassy compound, repeat the Soviet-em- 
bassy compound, from which you will be 
taken to the beaches for evacuation.” 

Caught unawares by South Yemen's 
rapidly spreading civil war, the British 
and Soviet governments were participat- 
ing in a joint rescue operation that in a 
modest way resembled the Allied evacua- 
tion at Dunkirk during World War IT. As 
savage fighting between Marxist factions 
spread throughout the desert country, 
about 5,000 foreigners were transported 
from Aden, at the southern approach to 
the Red Sea, to the former French colony 
of Djibouti, 150 miles away 

Dismayingly little was yet known 
about what was happening in the war it- 
self. The beleaguered President, Ali Nas- 
ser Muhammad, 46, apparently made a 
quick trip to nearby Ethiopia, possibly to 
secure arms and ammunition, then re- 
turned to South Yemen, where he was re- 
ported to be assembling a force of 40,000 
soldiers and volunteers in the Abyan re- 
gion, his stronghold to the east of the capi- 
tal. Rebel radio broadcasts rarely referred 
to Abdul Fattah Ismail, the former Presi- 
dent who was thought to be leading the 
rebellion, thereby fueling speculation that 
he had been killed when fighting began 
two weeks ago. Late in the week, the radio 
reported that the insurgents had chosen 
Prime Minister Haidar Abu Bakr al At- 
tas, who had been in Moscow since the 
conflict started, as acting leader. 

What seemed certain was that the ca- 
sualties had been heavy—12,000 killed, 
according to some diplomats on the scene. 
By week’s end it appeared that rebel 
forces were gradually gaining the upper 
hand. But with tribal reinforcements 

















pouring into the capital from the hinter- 
lands, the fighting was by no means over. 

The significance of the struggle be- 
tween the Marxist factions, which has 
both ideological and tribal overtones, is 
equally murky. Former President Ismail 
is a Moscow-line ideologue who caused 
endless mischief for his more conservative 
Arab neighbors. He was succeeded in 
1980 by Muhammad, a pragmatist who 
sought closer ties with neighboring North 
Yemen, Oman and Saudi Arabia. 

At the same time, Muhammad was 
trying to build diplomatic ties between 
Saudi Arabia and the Soviet Union, a 
long-term aim of the Kremlin’s foreign 
policy. Western diplomats tended to be- 
lieve that Moscow had felt comfortable 
with him and was dismayed at the speed 
with which South Yemen dissolved into 
tribal warfare. 

In the meantime, with the lives of so 
many foreigners suddenly threatened, the 
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Soviet ship arrives in Djibouti with evacuees 





The fighting was by no means over. 

















Soviets cooperated with the British and 
other Western embassies in evacuating 
refugees. The Soviets even dispatched a li- 
aison officer to the British royal yacht Bri- 
tannia; he remained on board as the ship 
helped one group of evacuees after anoth- 
er get to Djibouti. The vessel had been 
bound for New Zealand to be on hand for 
Queen Elizabeth II's visit there next 
month, but was quickly recruited for the 
rescue operation. Other British naval ves- 
sels, including the frigate Jupiter, were not 
allowed by the South Yemenis to sail 
within the twelve-mile territorial limit, 
but the Britannia, as 2 hospital ship, was 
permitted to enter the port of Aden. Brit- 
ons and non-Britons alike were stirred 
when the Queen’s yacht, its Royal Marine 
band playing Land of Hope and Glory and 
Rule Britannia, reached Djibouti with the 
first load of 350 evacuees of 42 national- 
ities, including mainland Chinese. In the 
course of the week, the Britannia evacuat- 
ed 1,082 foreigners from Aden before re- 
suming its voyage to New Zealand. 
Among those escaping were Robert 
McSeveney, 29, of Los Angeles, and 
Claude Brideau, 33, of British Columbia, 
who had arrived in Aden the night before 
the trouble started. They were crew mem- 
bers of the 44-ft. yacht Wathara IV, whose 
Australian owner, Bruce Cameron, 65, had 
stopped to take on water and food after 15 
days at sea. On shore, they watched as ar- 
tillery began to fire from the hills, 
MiGs appeared in the sky and shells sud- 
denly were landing everywhere. “The con- 
cussions sucked the air from our lungs,” 
McSeveney said later. “We thought we 
were going to die.” After 24 hours, they 
swam a quarter mile through a sea of oil to 
the Wathara IV, only to discover that 
Cameron and the ship's dinghy were miss- 
ing. Two days later, they heard over the 
BBC that Cameron was safe in Djibouti. 











A t first, the two had celebrated their re- 
turn to the yacht with a bottle of Rus- 
sian vodka and a case of Anchor Steam 
beer, but by the thirc night they knew 
they had to escape. “Outside, it was a 
scene from Apocalypse Now," recalled 
McSeveney. During a lull in the firing, 
they started the engine and slowly found 
their way to open sea through the dark- 
ness, past a capsized freighter and a patrol 
boat loaded with armed men. When they 
finally sighted Djibouti 30 hours later, 
they both cried, “Thank you, Lord!” at the 
top of their voices. 

Behind them, across the water, the 
flames of tribal warfare had spread to the 
country’s remote regions, and there was a 
danger that the fighting might eventually 
extend to North Yemen and beyond. 
How long the battle of South Yemen 
might continue was impossible to say. 
But at week’s end the rebels, with ap- 
parent Soviet backing, were trying to 
cobble together some sort of provisional 
government. —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by Frank Melville/Londoa and James Wilde/ 
Djibouti 
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Thatcher and Mitterrand in Lille announcing the Chunnel agreement to link their countries 


DIPLOMACY 


Hands Below the Sea 


Britain and France sign a pact for a cross-Channel train tunnel 





he occasion had all the trappings of a 

lovefest. In the northern French city 
of Lille last week, schoolchildren waved 
tiny Union Jacks and Tricolor flags. Scot- 
tish bagpipers in kilts and bearskin hats 
played reels and strathspeys, and French 
military bands blared out God Save the 
Queen and the Marseillaise. But nothing 
embodied the spirit of Franco-British co- 
operation more than a joint announce- 
ment by President Francois Mitterrand 
and Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
that their governments had approved the 
construction of a 31-mile-long rail tunnel 
linking the two countries. For nearly 
two centuries, rulers, entrepreneurs and 
engineers have dreamed of spanning the 
English Channel 

Speaking in the flag-bedecked recep- 
tion room of Lille’s city hall, Thatcher de- 
clared: “It is a great day. Today means we 
are embarking with determination to 
build this link. It is not only the link itself. 
It means something symbolic between 
Britain and France.” Added Mitterrand 
“This is an act not only of goodwill but a 
grand and grandiose vision which will 
provide great benefits for our people 
France is very happy.” 

Foremost among the hoped-for bene- 
fits would be the creation of up to 60,000 
jobs during the estimated six-year con- 
struction period. With unemployment 
running at 9.8% in France and an even 
higher 13.2% in Britain, the project has 
economic and political appeal for both 
leaders. Moreover, Mitterrand hopes that 
the venture will burnish his image before 
legislative elections on March 16, which 
his Socialist Party is currently expected 
to lose 

Put forward by Channel Tunnel 
Group/France Manche, a British-French 
consortium, the rail-tunnel plan was one 
of four options submitted to the two gov- 
ernments last October by competing 
groups. The winning proposal envisages 
two tubes, each 24 ft. in diameter, through 
which trains will shuttle passengers and 
vehicles between Cheriton and Fréthun 
A third tunnel, 15 fl. wide, is to provide 





ventilation and access for service person- 
nel, The 31-mile-long main tubes (under- 
water length will be 23 miles) are to be 
dug through the chalk deposits 131 ft 
below the Channel floor 

Specially designed shuttle trains will 
provide double-deck rail cars for automo- 
biles (proposed fare: about $30 for a vehi- 
cle and driver) and single-deckers for 
trucks. France Manche officials claim 
that an entire train could be loaded in 
only ten minutes. The crossing will take 
30 minutes, vs. 75 minutes for ferries and 
35 minutes for Hovercraft now plying the 
shortest (21-mile) cross-Channel route, 
from Dover to Calais. If France's high- 
speed TGV (Train a Grande Vitesse) net- 
work is extended to the Channel coast, 
the Paris-London train journey will take 
3% hours, half the average time of the cur- 
rent trip by rail and boat 

In the beginning, the tunnel link is ex- 
pected to accommodate about 1,000 vehi- 
cles an hour in each direction and up to 
4,000 once the system reaches full capaci- 
ty. Estimated cost of the privately fi- 
nanced project: $3.6 billion at 1986 prices, 
rising to some $5.7 billion once inflation 
and finance costs are added. The tunnel is 
scheduled to go into operation in 1993 

During the negotiations leading up to 
the Lille announcement, Thatcher had 
strongly argued for a road link as well 
She was particularly concerned that 
strikes might force shutdowns of a rail- 
only connection. The three other propos- 
als, two of which involved bridges and 
tunnels, provided for both automotive and 
train traffic. In the end, the rail-only twin 
tunnel was selected as the cheapest and 
simplest plan. As British Transport Min- 
ister Nicholas Ridley explained last week 
to the House of Commons, the tunnel “is a 
well-developed project relying on well- 
proven technology and is both less risky 
and less expensive.” 

Thatcher's hope for a road link, how- 
ever, was not abandoned. The consortium 
must submit plans for a drive-through 
tunnel by the year 2000 or forfeit a 34 
year monopoly on operating the system 


“We tried to show that this is only a first 
step, and we hope the road link will be 
built later,” said Thatcher 

The Chunnel agreement was widely 
applauded in France, particularly in the 
economically depressed north. An excep- 
tion was the Calais Chamber of Com- 
merce, which fears the loss of jobs and 
business connected with ferry traffic 
Quipped Chamber President Henri Ra- 
bisse: “My first action will be to set some 
rabid foxes free in the tunnel.” That was a 
mocking reference to the worries of some 
Britons that infected animals might sneak 
into their rabies-free country. The tun- 
nel’s designers, in fact, will include snares 
and other devices to prevent that 

Rabies was only one of the objections 
raised by British critics. Channel ferry 
operators, who are predominantly British, 
warned that their business would be gut- 
ted and promised to wage a price war 
Others fear environmental damage to the 
picturesque countryside of southeast 
England 

Since opinion polls show that 51% of 
the British public favor the proposed link 
and only 34% oppose it, such critics are a 
decided minority. Most Britons, like their 
neighbors across the Channel, seem to 
share the view that Thatcher expressed 


to Mitterrand last week in her well- 
rehearsed French: “Cest passionant 
parce que cest une grande entreprise 


[This is exciting because it is a great 
undertaking].” By Thomas A. Sancton. 


Reported by William Dowell and Christopher 
Ogden/Lille 
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| BRITAIN 


Suspicious Leak | 


Scandal touches Thatcher 





nly a month ago, the fate of 

Westland, a financially troubled heli- 
copter manufacturer, seemed a relatively 
minor matter, principally of interest to 
British businessmen. Now it has mush- 
roomed into the most damaging political 
scandal to face Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher since she took office in 1979. 
Three weeks ago, Michael Heseltine, 
Thatcher's Defense Minister, stormed out 
of a Cabinet meeting at 10 Downing 
Street and quit over the government’s 
handling of what has become known as 
“the Westland affair.’ Last week the 
controversy claimed another victim: 
Trade and Industry Minister Leon Brit- 
tan, a friend and political ally of Thatch- 
er’s, who was forced to resign from the 
government. 

As the scandal gathered force, the 
Prime Minister herself was coming under 
increased fire for alleged duplicitous con- | 
duct in the controversy. With a 139-mem- 


| ber majority in the House of Commons, 


Thatcher is in little danger of being forced 
from office, but her credibility and her 
style of governing were being questioned 
as never before. Said a senior member of 
her Conservative Party: “There is a nasty 
smell about this whole business.” 

The affair has revolved around two ri- 
val rescue bids for Westland, an ailing 
firm that is Britain’s only helicopter mak- 
er. One came from a West European con- 
sortium of defense contractors, including 
British Aerospace; the other was made by 
Sikorsky, a division of the U.S. conglom- 
erate United Technologies. Defense Min- 


| ister Heseltine supported the European 


bid, arguing that it alone would keep heli- 
copter technology in Britain. Thatcher 
maintained that she was neutral on the 
competing rescue plans, but Heseltine ac- 
cused her of favoring the U.S. offer and 
resigned after an icy confrontation. 

At the heart of the controversy last 
week was the question of whether Thatch- 
er was involved in leaking to the press a let- 
ter about the two bids. That letter, dated 
Jan. 6, was sent by Sir Patrick Mayhew, 
Britain’s Solicitor-General, to Heseltine. In 
it, Mayhew urged Heseltine to correct 
“material inaccuracies” in his version of 
the ongoing battle. These had been con- 
tained in an earlier letter from the then De- 
fense Minister to a representative of the 
European consortium. 

About an hour before the Westland 
board was to recommend acceptance of 
the Sikorsky bid to its shareholders, ex- 
cerpts from the Mayhew letter were 
leaked to the press. Thatcher's critics 
have charged that this was done to dis- 
credit Heseltine in his role as champion of 
the Europeans. 

An investigation into the leak by 
Thatcher's Cabinet secretary and head of 








Former Trade and Industry Minister Brittan 





Few believe his removal will end the matter. 


in the Prime Minister’s own office. Faced 
with this damaging evidence, Thatcher 
last week told the House that it was Brit- 
tan’s staff at the Trade and Industry Min- 
istry that had actually leaked the letter. 
The investigation, she explained, had 
shown that the ministry aides “acted 
in good faith in the knowledge that they 
had the authority [of Brittan] and cover 
from my office for proceeding.” As for her 
personal involvement, Thatcher insisted 
that she had not been consulted by her se- 
nior staff members and that she had 
learned the full facts only after Arm- 
strong’s investigation. 

That claim left both Tories and oppo- 
sition Labor M.Ps appalled and incredu- 
lous. Said one Tory ex-Minister: “Anyone 
who knows how British government 
works would find it very difficult to be- 
lieve that nearly three weeks would pass 
without her private office telling her what 
they had approved on her behalf.” 

The Conservatives rallied around 
their embattled Prime Minister, but the 
Tory backbenchers overwhelmingly de- 
manded Brittan’s ouster. They were par- 
ticularly dismayed at the lack of political 
judgment he had displayed in the whole 
affair. Cranley Onslow, a leader of the 
group, met with Brittan and said, “You 
must know where your duty lies.” The 
Minister then dutifully penned his resig- 
nation. Trumpeted the Times of London 
in a headline the following day: GOVERN- 
MENT SHAKEN AT PUBLIC HUMILIATION. 

Few believe, however, that Brittan’s 
resignation will end the questions about 
Thatcher’s role in the affair. An emergency 
parliamentary debate is scheduled this 
week on the Westland controversy. Labor 
Leader Neil Kinnock gave the Prime Min- 
ister a taste of the attacks she can expect 
when he called the leak the action of a gov- 
ernment “not just rotten to the core but rot- 
ten from the core.” Thatcher is certain to 





| room for the final hearing of an eight- 


| dhi’s Sikh peace plan. Part of that pro- 





“1! Am Innocent” 


Death sentences for assassins | 





he security precautions at the Tihar 
Central Jail in suburban New Delhi 
were unusually strict last week as heavily 
armed police guarded a makeshift court- 


month trial. Both judge and defendants 
were protected behind bulletproof glass 
shields. After taking the bench, Judge 
Mahesh Chandra wasted no time. The ev- 
idence was overwhelming, he said, that 
the three suspects in the October 1984 as- 
sassination of Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi were guilty. Following a brief recess, 
Chandra declared this to be one of those 
“rarest of rare” crimes in which the ulti- 
mate penalty was clearly called for. He 
then sentenced the men to death. Asked if 
they had anything to say, the three beard- 
ed and turbaned defendants each stood up 
and declared, “I am innocent.” 

Condemned to a hangman’s noose 
were Satwant Singh, Kehar Singh and 
Balbir Singh. The three Sikh militants are 
not related; all Sikh men take the name 
Singh, which means lion. Satwant, who 
was one of Gandhi's security guards, 
opened fire on the Prime Minister while 
she was walking down a path near her 
residence. Kehar and Balbir, neither of 
whom was at the assassination scene, 
were accused of being part of a conspiracy 
to murder Gandhi, who was succeeded by 
her son Rajiv. 

There had been widespread appre- 
hension that the death sentences would 
spark riots among Sikh 
extremists, but that did 
not occur. There was 
also no violence last 
week after a Pakistani 
court gave death sen- 
tences to three Sikhs 
convicted of hijacking 
an Indian airliner in 
1984. 

Nonetheless, there 
was no shortage of 
Sikh-related rancor. In 
the northern Indian 
state of Haryana, at 
least three Hindus were killed and 40 in- 
jured in violence sparked by Rajiv Gan- 
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Rajiv Gandhi 


gram calls for redrawing the boundaries 
between Haryana and Punjab, where 
Sikhs form a majority. 

In the Punjab city of Amritsar, an un- 
easy truce was holding at week’s end be- 
tween militant and moderate Sikh groups 
that had earlier exchanged gunfire at 
their most sacred shrine, the Golden | 
Temple. The groups were fighting for the 
right to rebuild a revered part of the tem- 
ple complex called the Akal Takht, which 
was severely damaged in a June 1984 
siege by the Indian army. That military 
action, in which at least 600 Sikhs died, | 








the domestic civil service, Sir Robert | respond in kind. —By Hunter R. Clark. | inflamed unrest and ultimately led to In- 
Armstrong, showed that it had originated Reported by Frank Melville/London dira Gandhi's assassination. = 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


The Good-Neighbor Coup 


A bloodless revolt in Lesotho, but blood still flows next door 





trolling through the peaceful vegeta- 

ble gardens and fruit trees at his coun- 
try retreat 40 miles outside the capital 
city, Maseru, Lesotho’s Prime Minister 
Leabua Jonathan early last week was the 
picture of self-confidence. Yes, admitted 
the Prime Minister, his country had been 
shaken bya 19-day blockade by South Af- 
rica, which completely surrounds the 
mountainous kingdom (pop. 1.5 million) 
But Chief Jonathan, 71, who had ruled 
Lesotho (pronounced Leh-sue-too) in an 
increasing’y autocratic manner since its 
independence from Britain in 1966, 
smoothly dismissed rumors that his gov- 
ernment might be toppled by a military 
takeover. “I have never in all my political 
career of more than 30 years been so ac- 
cepted,” Jonathan told visitors, “not only 
within the forces, but within the country 
at large.” 

Less than 24 hours later, Radio Leso- 
tho opened its morning broadcast with a 
loud burst of the national anthem and a 
terse announcement that Jonathan's gov- 
ernment had been overthrown and re- 
placed with a military council headed by 
Major General Justin Lekhanya, 47, The 
country’s King Moshoeshoe II, 47, re- 
mained head of state and was given addi- 
tional powers beyond his ceremonial role 

The Lesotho people greeted the news 
with undisguised glee. Crowds jammed 
the main street of Maseru to cheer the sol- 
diers. Outside the city, celebrators joyous- 
ly tore down a highway sign bearing Jona- 
than’s name. The news was just as warmly 
received in South Africa, which allowed 
three freight trains carrying vital food and 
gasoline to pass into Lesotho for the first 
time in three weeks. 

South African police and military on 





bee | | 





| 


| = : : 
Acaravan of soldiers triumphantly celebrates the military takeover in Maseru 
| The blockade quickly ended. and three freight trains of goods entered the country 


Jan. | began conducting 
security searches at the 
border that severely re- 


stricted the daily flow of 
supplies into the enclave 
nation. But relations be- 
tween the countries had 
been tense for some time 
Jonathan had irritated the 
fiercely anti-Communist 
South African government 
by inviting the Soviet 
Union and other Marxist 
countries to open embas- 
sies in Maseru. He had also 
given refuge to guerrillas 
from the outlawed African 
National Congress, which 
seeks to overthrow South 
Africa’s white-minority 
government 

After the blockade began, Jonathan 
appealed to the U.S. and Britain for an or- 
ganized airlift to help his country with- 
stand the South African pressure. He 
threatened to turn to East bloc countries if 
the West did not respond. Nevertheless, 
two weeks ago, Jonathan sent a delegation 
to Pretoria to discuss a settlement. Diplo- 
matic sources in Maseru suggest that Gen- 
eral Lekhanya, a member of the group, de- 
cided to stage his coup when the South 
Africans told him that they would contin- 
ue the blockade and might openly raid 
A.N.C. bases in Lesotho if the country did 
not change its policies toward Communist 
countries and the A.N.C. The day after the 
coup, Lekhanya sent a new delegation to 
Pretoria. After meeting with its members, 
Foreign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha an- 
nounced that the two countries had agreed 
to work toward “good neighborliness.” 






Chief Jonathan before his fall 











The events in Lesotho demonstrated 
the economic power South Africa wields 
in the region—and its willingness to use it 
Lesotho is almost entirely dependent 
on South Africa for food, fuel and jobs 

Money sent home by la- 
= borers working in South 
Africa accounts for half 
| of Lesotho’s gross national 
* product of $670 million 
Even nearby Zimbabwe 
and Mozambique, which 
are more developed, are 
susceptible to South Af- 
rica’s economic pressures 
Zimbabwe, for example. 
ships about 90% of its 
trade through South 
Africa 
By week’s end Lesotho 
had begun to expel the 
A.N.C. militants. It ap- 
pealed to the United Na- 
tions to help find new sanc- 
tuaries for them. Said 
Lekhanya: “The security 
of the refugees [in Lesotho] has become 
precarious.” Clampdowns on activists 
were also rumored to be under way in Bo- 
tswana and Zimbabwe 

While the sudden coup next door suc- 
ceeded without any bloodshed, the unrest 
inside South Africa continued in fresh 
spasms of violence. Two white policemen 
were hacked and bludgeoned to death by 
a crowd of about 500 blacks when they 
tried to break up an unauthorized union 
meeting near Westonaria, a gold-mining 
complex 25 miles west of Johannesburg 
Official reports said a shoot-out occurred 
between police reinforcements and blacks 
who grabbed the dead officers’ weapons 
Seven blacks were killed and at least 40 
others wounded in the melee. The vio- 
lence marked the first time that white po- 
lice officers have been killed since the cur- 
rent wave of nationwide unrest began 16 
months ago 

Twenty armored vehicles sealed off 
the nearby black township of Bekkersdal, 
and police conducted a house-to-house 
search for those involved in the officers’ 
deaths. At one roadblock, they arrested 
two men carrying an AK-47 assault rifle 
and six hand grenades. A total of 86 
blacks were charged with murder or pub- 
lic violence, while an additional 250 peo- 
ple were detained and interrogated 

Later in the week, at least 42 people 
were killed outside Durban in yet an- 
other resurgence of fighting between 
Zulu and Pondo tribesmen. Thousands 
more were left homeless as fire spread 
through the shantytown where the Pon- 
dos live. Since Christmas, more than 
100 people have died in clashes between 
the groups over jobs and housing. Police 
Officials arrested 480 people after the 
latest outbreak and seized truckloads of 
weapons, including spears and home- 
made guns By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Maseru and 
Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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SOVIET UNION 
Crackdown on Cronyism 


] Mikhail Gorbachev's public 
campaign against corruption in the 
Soviet Union is now touching the 
friends of former President Leonid 
Brezhnev and his family. Acquaint- 
ances of Brezhnev’s daughter Ga- 
lina and his son Yuri are reportedly 
being questioned about bribery in- 
volving the use of posh hotel rooms 
and of restaurants for private ban- 
quets attended by well-connected 
figures from the Brezhnev era. The 
state-controlled press, without 
mentioning Brezhnev by name, has criticized the cronyism fos- 
tered during his 18-year rule. 

There is also a whiff of scandal involving some of Moscow’s 
better-known bathhouses, traditional Russian meeting places for 
relaxation and banter. In a country where the private lives of im- 
portant people are almost never discussed, there are rumors that 
several bathhouses were used by officials for after-hours orgies. 

Gorbachev has given unmistakable warning that corruption 
carries a high price. A food-shop manager in Rostov-on-Don 
was executed last fall for hoarding choice items, and two slaugh- 
terhouse officials in Kirghizia were sentenced to death for falsely 
labeling the quality and weight of meat. 
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An unmistakable warning 


Back to the Brink 


Sull another Ugandan government seemed on the verge of 
falling last week. Only six months after a coup had toppled the 
corrupt and bloody regime of President Apollo Milton Obote, an 
estimated 3,000 rebels from a group that calls itself the National 
Resistance Army moved into the capital, Kampala, and quickly 
captured a major portion of the city. Some government troops re- 
treated to the suburbs, but others stayed behind, fighting back 
with heavy mortar barrages. In the exchange of gunfire, both a 
hospital and a church were hit. At least 20 people were reported 
killed or wounded. 

Skirmishes between various military groups have been com- 
monplace since the July coup. Uganda's new leader, Major Gen- 
eral Tito Okello, had appealed to the rebels to lay down their 
guns and join his government. On Dec. |7 he met with Insurgent 
Leader Yoweri Museveni in neighboring Kenya and signed a 
peace accord that called for Museveni to become deputy chair- 
man of a restructured military council. But the truce soon fell 
apart. In Uganda, generals may come and go, but the blood al- 
ways seems to flow. 


Battling on Another Front 


In a move considered crucial to the future of his government, 
President José Napoleon Duarte last week announced a long- 
awaited plan to strengthen El Salvador’s economy. He told the 
country, in a televised speech and press conference, that the pro- 
gram creates a “war economy” designed to halt the “gangrene” 
that has afflicted El Salvador, which now has 45% unemploy- 
ment and 40% annual inflation. 

The heart of the plan is a devaluation of El Salvador’s cur- 
rency, a measure recommended by U.S. officials but resisted by 
Duarte because it would raise prices of essential imported goods. 
The government had kept down the price of such imports, in- 
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cluding chemical and petroleum products, by maintaining an ar- 
tificially high exchange rate for its currency, Duarte sought to 
blunt the immediate effects of devaluation by freezing prices on 
medicines and basic foods. He also increased salaries for govern- 
ment workers 17%, hiked the minimum daily wage for peasants 
and industrial workers from $1 to $1.60, and froze rents on low- 
income housing. But these measures are not likely to stave off la- 
bor unrest if the country’s downward economic spiral continues. 


LEBANON 


The Language of the Gun 


The scene was numbingly fa- 
miliar. A 550-Ib. car bomb explod- 
ed in a crowded commercial section 
of Christian East Beirut, setting 
eight buildings ablaze and gouging 
out a 9-ft. crater in the street. The 
toll: 30 dead, 133 injured. 

Western observers assumed 
that the explosion was linked to an 
ongoing struggle between Leba- 
non’s rival Christian factions. Less 
than a week earlier, 350 died when 
troops loyal to President Amin Ge- 
mayel defeated a militia force head- 
ed by Elias Hobeika, who fled to Paris and then to Damascus. 

The fight stems from Gemayel’s rejection of a Syrian-bro- 
kered agreement that was supposed to have brought an end to 
Lebanon's eleven-year-long civil war. The accord was signed by 
leaders of Lebanon’s Druze and Shi‘ite Muslim militias and even 
by Hobeika, but was turned down by Gemayel because it would 
have reduced the Christian community's political power. The 
enraged Syrians told Gemayel, following his eleventh meeting 
with Syrian President Hafez Assad, “There will not be a twelfth 
summit.” Renewed fighting immediately broke out in Lebanon, 
and worse was expected. Concluded Druze Leader Walid Jumb- 
latt: “We are back to the language of the gun.” 











The explosion scene 





Of Wine and Women 


The Islamic fundamentalists who govern Iran have never 
been known for tact. Iranian President Seyed Ali Khamene’i 
proved that anew last week during a visit to Zimbabwe, when he 
refused to attend a state banquet in his honor because women 
were present and wine was to be served. Khamene’i demanded 
that all women attending, including Cabinet ministers and the 
wife of the President, don veils and sit at a table in a far corner of 
the room. An hour of frantic negotiations ensued, but neither 
side would budge. Finally, the dinner went on without Kha- 
mene’i and his 40-member entourage. 

The visitor from Iran had signaled problems ahead when, af- 
ter landing at Zimbabwe's Harare airport, he refused to shake 
the hands of three senior female of- 
ficials who turned out to greet him. 
The Foreign Affairs Minister later 
said that women had played a ma- 
jor role in Zimbabwe's emergence 
from colonialism and would not be 
denied equal status. Spokesmen for 
both countries declared publicly 
that the incident would have no ef- 
fect on their relations. But Zimbab- 
wean officials were privately bet- 
ting that it might be a while before 
Khamene’i visits again. 
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Space 


A Crescendo of Discovery 


From deep in the void, Voyager 2 unveils the secrets of Uranus 


i n the feeble light of the distant 
sun, Voyager 2 hurtled toward 
Uranus last week, rapidly acceler- 
ating under the gravitational pull 
of the huge gaseous body. Aboard 
the spacecraft, two television cam- 
eras and an array of instruments 
focused on the ever enlarging 
sphere and its rings and moons, 
snapping pictures and taking read- 
ings that were beamed to earth, al- 
most 2 billion miles away. At 
week's end, as Voyager whipped 
past the mysterious blue-green 
planet, soaring as close as 50,679 
miles to its cloudtops at 42,143 
m.p.h., streams of new data from 
the craft poured into the control 
room at the Jet Propulsion Labora- 


tory in Pasadena, Calif. “We're 
quite excited,” said J.P.L. Project 
Scientist Edward Stone. “It’s the 


crescendo of discovery 

Stone was nol exaggerating 
Within a few days, Voyager had 
taught scientists more about Ura- 
nus than they had learned in the 
entire 205 years since it was discovered by 
Amateur Astronomer William Herschel 


The spacecraft detected a tenth ring and 
ten tiny 


previously undiscovered moons 
and discerned craters 
and other surface fea- 
tures on the five large 
moons that until now 
had been seen only as 
featureless spots of light 
through telescopes. It 
observed a reddish 
brown haze at the plan- 





et’s north pole and 
Titania tracked cloud forma- 
tions as they passed 


over the middle latitudes. The movement 
of the clouds seemed to confirm earlier es- 
timates that a Uranian day is about 16 
hours long. The spacecraft also deter- 
mined that Uranus has a magnetic field, 
and measured it 

“What we have seen 
thus far has been spectacu- 
lar,” said Ellis Miner, Voy- 
ager’s deputy project scien- 


“JUPITER 
July 9,1979 


tist. “What has remained 
unseen to this point is 
going to turn out even 


better For as it 
past Uranus, Voyager took 
thousands of pictures and 
gathered reams of scientif- — 
ic data, accumulating in 
formation faster than its 
systems could process and 
transmit it toward the 
earth. The unsent informa- 


swung 
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Computer-colored shot of Uranus shows white patch of clouds 


Tiny moons, dark rings, impact craters and more to come 


tion, stored on magnetic tape, was to be 
gradually beamed to J.P.L. over the next 
several days. In these transmissions, sci- 
enlists expected to find, among other 
things, images of more tiny moons 

Even as new Voyager transmissions 
were being received at J.P.L., scientists 
were feverishly interpreting the early re- 
sults. Computer-enhanced photographs of 
the moons Titania and Oberon, each 
about 1,000 miles in diameter, showed 
that Oberon had a three-mile-high peak 
and that the surfaces of both moons were 
pocked with white spots from which 
streaks of bright material radiated. To 
Bradford Smith, head of the Voyager im- 
aging team, the spots were evidence that 
meteorite impacts had pulverized the gray 
surface, exposed an underlying layer of 
ice and spewed it out in all directions. The 
haze covering the Uranian north polar 
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area,* he suggested, may be smog—not 
unlike the Los Angeles variety—resulting 
from a photochemical reaction caused by 
sunlight acting upon gases in the planet’s 
atmosphere 

Physicist Norman Ness re- 
ported that Voyager’s magnetome- 
ters had “detected firm evidence” 
of a Uranian magnetic field about 
a third the strength of earth’s. The 
existence of the field suggests that 
the giant planet, which is 64 times 
as large as the earth in volume but 
has a mass only 144 times as great, 
has a liquid core. Some scientists 
speculate, however, that the mag- 
netic field may be generated by an 
electrically charged ocean cover- 
ing the planet. Some of the larger 
moons apparently have, or at one 
time had, crustal movements that 
created the fault zones and valleys 
evident in the Voyager photo- 
graphs. Geologist Laurence Soder- 
blom, for one, was surprised at 
what he called “the degree of geo- 
logical activity on the Uranian sat- 
ellites.” Along some of the faults 
on Titania, he said, “some sort 
of material is leaking out of frac- 
tures and perhaps freezing on the 
surface 

The fact that any pictures and 
information reached J.P.L. from Uranus 
is remarkable in itself. Signals from Voy- 
ager’s transmitter, traveling at the speed 
of light, required 2 hours and 45 minutes 
to traverse the 1.84 bil- 
lion miles between the 
spacecraft and the 
earth, and were incredi- 
bly faint when they ar- 
rived. To enhance the 
transmissions, NASA 
picked them up with 
antennas at all three of 
its Deep Space Network 
complexes in Califor- 
nia, Australia and 
Spain, and combined them electronically 
Still, the combined signals were so weak 
that NASA engineers had to slow down the 
transmission rate so that information 
could be distinguished from normal radio 
background noise. As a re- 
sult, it took Voyager at 
least four minutes to trans- 
mit a single picture. Then 
too, the images picked up 
by the spacecraft’s cam 
eras were extraordinarily 
dim; the sunlight reach 
ing Uranus is only about 
1/400th as intense as it 
is On earth, But computer 
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enhancement of the pictures at J.P.L. 


brought out detail that would otherwise [— 


have been invisible in the screening of the 
transmitted images. 

Perhaps most remarkable of all was 
the continuing performance of Voyager 2. 
Launched in August 1977, it was original- 
ly designed to operate for five years and 
assigned to encounter only Jupiter (in 
1979) and Saturn (in 1981), missions that 
it carried out with great success, sending 
back data and thousands of spectacular 
photographs of both planets. But even be- 


fore Voyager sped by Saturn, NASA decid- | 


ed to take further advantage of a once- 
every-175-years alignment of the outer 
planets by using Saturn’s gravitational 
pull to hurl Voyager on to Uranus, then to 
use Uranian gravity to speed the craft to 
an enounter with Neptune. Now, after 8% 
years aloft, Voyager has far outlived its 





Voyager view of Uranian rings 


design specifications, nursed by its con- 
trollers through only two minor crises, 
one caused by a faulty radio receiver, the 
other by a balky scanning platform. Said 
Mission Controller Bruce Brymer: “The 
craft is beautiful. No matter what we 
throw at it, it keeps on going. You've got 
to love it.” 

As it passed Uranus last week, Voyag- 
er looked back at the planet, now silhou- 
etted against the distant sun, seeking 
to learn more about the rings by observ- 
ing sunlight passing through them. One 
early finding: the rings contained far 
less dust than those circling Saturn. 
Then, its direction changed by the tug of 
Uranian gravity, the hardy little space- 
craft began a 3-year trip to Neptune, 
which it is scheduled to encounter in 
August 1989. 

NASA controllers had reason to be confi- 
dent that Voyager would arrive at Neptune 
right on time. When it swooped by Uranus 
last week, it was only a minute ahead of the 
schedule that NASA engineers had set for it 
five years earlier. —By Jamie Murphy. 


| Reported by Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles 
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Tardy technology bedevils an adolescent industry 


ast June Steven Ballmer, a vice presi- 

dent of Microsoft, told the press that 
his company would ship an important new 
program called Windows “before the snow 
falls.” Microsoft made the deadline with a 
day to spare, despite early blizzards last 
fall. But the arrival of Windows, which 
gives an IBM computer the look and feel of 
an Apple Macintosh, could hardly be de- 


scribed as timely. Ballmer had previously | 


announced four different release dates for 
the program, beginning with April 1984, 
and Microsoft had missed them all. In the 
parlance of Silicon Valley, the software 
had turned into vaporware, a product that 
is marketed before it exists. 

Delays and broken promises have be- 
deviled the computer business since its birth 
some 35 years ago. The program that runs 
the IBM System/360 mainframe computer, 
for example, arrived six months later than 
first promised. Frederick Brooks, who man- 
aged the project in the mid-'60s, anatomized 
the problem in a book called The Mythical 
Man-Month and concluded that it is in the 
nature of software to require more time than 
is scheduled. 

Despite this history of slippage, many 
fledgling personal-computer companies 
are still selling smoke by heralding the 
imminent availability of hardware and 
software that is not even half finished. Va- 
porware has dented the credibility of the 
technology, frightened investors and giv- 
en wary consumers one more reason to 
hold off buying their first computer. 


The source of the problem is the gap 


between what people want their machines 
to do and what the technology can deliver. 
With computer software in particular it is 
easy to turn an idea for a program into a 
prototype that works well enough to dem- 
onstrate to potential customers, and then 
quickly announce it to get a jump on com- 
petitors. But before any product can be re- 
leased, it may require months of refining, 
reworking and retesting. Hiring more pro- 
grammers to speed up the job often makes 
matters worse. As Brooks put it, “The 
bearing of a child takes nine months, no 
matter how many women are assigned.” 
Some computer companies that tried 
to rush Mother Nature have ended up fil- 
ing for bankruptcy or merging with other 
firms. Among the best-known casualties: 
VisiCorp, Osborne and Gavilan. Even 
mighty IBM is not immune to the vapor- 
ware syndrome. Two years ago the compa- 
ny fell so far behind schedule with the PCjr 
that it was forced to postpone delivery of 
its eagerly awaited home computer until 
after the Christmas sales rush. Apple, 
meanwhile, has still not delivered the large 
disk drive that was to have been the cen- 
terpiece of the Macintosh Office an- 
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nounced with great hoopla early in 1985. 
According to Stewart Alsop II, who 
publishes a vaporlist of tardy technology 
in his PC. Letter, the problem has | 
reached the point where “consumers often 
cannot tell what is being sold and what is 
just being talked about.” Even Lotus, 
which earned a reputation for finishing 
best-selling programs like 1-2-3 and Sym- 
phony right on schedule, had its come- 
uppance this spring, when a Lotus pro- 
gram called Jazz boogied to market nearly 
two months late. Says Chairman Mitch 
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Kapor: “It was like losing our virginity.” 

One software publisher, Ansa, has 
adopted the policy of IBM, which usually 
declines to discuss products before they 
have been shipped to dealers. But other 
firms still deal in vapor. Ata recent trade 
show, Atari announced the names of 138 
programs being written for its new ST ma- 
chine. Only 44 were available. 

Not everyone thinks that Wizard of 
Oz products are bad. “There’s nothing 
wrong with vaporware,” says Daniel 
Bricklin, co-author of VisiCalc. Bricklin 
believes prototypes were crucial to that 
product’s eventual success. “With Visi- 
Calc,” he says, “nobody knew what I was 
talking about until I wrote the program.” 
To spare others that inconvenience, he 
has created something he calls Dan Brick- 
lin’s Demo Program, which enables a soft- 
ware developer to construct a convincing 
demonstration even if the software has 
not yet been written. Bricklin calls his 
product “a vaporware generator.” But it is 
not quite ready for market. “It will be 
done,” he says, “as soon as I've got all the 
bugs out of it.” — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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Awash in an Ocean of Oil 


Overproduction sends petroleum prices into a harrowing free fall 


nce again, a stunning shift in the 

price of oil sent tremors around 

the globe. Yet unlike the jolts that 
staggered the world economy in the 
1970s, last week’s quake caused prices to 
crash rather than climb. On Tuesday oil 
dropped below $20 per bbl. for the first 
time in seven years. Said Charles Max- 
well, an analyst with the Cyrus J. Law 
rence brokerage house near Wall Street 
“This is one of the most important days 
in the oil markets in a decade.” Since 
November, the price of petroleum con- 
tracts has plunged about 40%, including 
an 18% drop last week. Said Peter Beutel 
of Rudolf Wolff Futures, a New York 
City investment firm: “A whole new era 
has begun.’ 

Indeed, as mild, springlike weather 
temporarily warmed much of the US 
and Europe, an all-out price war seemed 
to be getting under way. To boost their 
shares of the energy market, hard-pressed 
members of the Organization of Petro 
leum Exporting Countries and rival sup 
pliers Britain, Norway and Mexico have 
been flooding the world with an ocean of 
oil. The battle reflects the aggressive new 
tactics of Saudi Arabia, the largest OPEC 
producer, which has doubled its output in 
recent months. “The Saudis shocked the 
market,” said one U.S. oil expert. “It was 
like being hit over the head with a base- 
ball bat 

Last week Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yama- 
ni, the Saudi oil minister, issued a stern 


warning. Without a new agreement to 
curb production, Yamani said, “there will 
be no limitation to the downward spiral 
that may bring crude prices to less than 
$15 per bbl., with adverse and dangerous 
consequences for the whole world econo 
my The threatening words pushed 
prices into a free fall. North Sea oil 
dropped to $17.70 per bbl. before recover 
ing a bit to finish the week at $18.50 

Plummeting oil prices can do both 
grievous harm and enormous good. Less 
expensive oil means lower energy costs 
for consumers and companies, which can 
give a substantial boost to U.S. and world- 
wide growth. At the same time, however 
a further fall in oil prices could deal a 
crippling blow to U.S. energy firms and 
debt-ridden oil producers, including Mex 
ico, Nigeria and Venezuela. Their 
might then threaten banks and rock the 
international financial system. Says Ed 
ward Yardeni, chief economist for Pru 
dential-Bache Securities The oil-price 
collapse suddenly woke people up to the 
fact that the financial crisis is still out 
there. We'd become so jaded that it didn’t 
seem to worry anybody anymore 

Last week's declines stunned every- 
one, from commodities brokers to Texas 
oil barons. Panic swept the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, the nerve center of 
U.S. oil trading. ‘There was pure chaos on 
the floor,” said Joel Faber, president of 
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Faber’s Futures and a governor of the ex- 
As the price of crude fell, ship- 


change 





ments of heating oil for February delivery 
plunged to 55.75¢ per gal., the lowest level 
since the late 1970s. Six blocks away, on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the Dow 
Jones industrial average dropped a total 
of 26 points on Tuesday and Wednesday 
before pulling out of its slump and finish 
ing the week at 1529.93, down 6.77 points 
Hardest hit were shares of energy firms 
and banks with large loans to oil-produc- 
ing countries. The stock of Chase Man 
hattan, for example, fell $7.125, a decline 
of nearly 10%, in two hectic days 
The fallout spread to foreign capitals 
and financial Stocks traded on 
the Toronto Exchange last Wednesday 
lost about 2% of their value, to record the 
steepest more than four 
Even the turned bearish,” one 
moneyman said. As in the U.S., investors 
shunned shares of banks with substantial 
energy loans. In London, officials feared 
that the decline could sharply reduce tax 
revenues from Britain’s North Sea wells 
In Mexico, which desperately needs oil 
earnings to repay its $96.4 billion in for- 
eign loans, the prospect of further price 
drops raised the specter of financial ruin 
Elsewhere, leaders of oil-rich but other- 
wise poor nations, like Nigeria and Indo- 
nesia, were nervously eyeing prices 
In Washington, the Reagan Adminis 
tration hailed the price slide as a victory 
Said White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes: “The effect of a drop in oil prices 
on the U.S. economy and particularly on 
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slide in years 


bulls 
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U.S. consumers is favorable.” Energy Sec- 
retary John Herrington was also ebul- 
lient. He called the tumble “good news for 
American consumers and outstanding 
news for American industries that are try 

ing to compete worldwide.” Still, Presi- 
dent Reagan discussed the churning oil 
markets during the week in meetings with 
senior Administration officials. Said Her- 
rington: “If there is to be price movement, 
we want it to be gradual.” 

Many economists stressed the positive 
aspects of the price collapse. Said Walter 
Heller, who served as chief economic ad- 
viser to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
“This will be like a tonic for an economy, 
which, while it is not heading for a reces- 
sion, has been showing only modest 
growth.” The Commerce Department re- 
ported last week that the gross national 
product grew at a 2.4% annual rate during 
last year’s fourth quarter, down sharply 
from an estimate of 3.2%. The economy 
expanded 2.3% for all of 1985, marking 
the weakest gain since the recession year 
of 1982. Data Resources, an economic-re- 
search firm based in Lexington, Mass.., es- 
timates that a permanent cut in the price 
of crude oil to $20 per bbl. would add 2 
percentage points to GNP growth by 1988 
and create 900,000 new jobs 

Lower oil prices would of course also 
help restrain inflation, which rose at an 
annual rate of 5.3% in December and ata 
moderate 3.8% pace for 1985 as a whole 
Since the U.S. and the rest of the devel- 
oped world run on oil, any price cut would 
ripple through the economy to hold down 
the cost of everything from jet fuel to the 
raw materials used in plastics. For exam- 
ple, each 1¢ decline in the price of avia- 
tion fuel saves the highly competitive air- 
line industry $110 million annually and 
provides an incentive for lower fares. En- 
ergy also accounts for 10% of total costs in 
the trucking industry. In addition, de- 
pressed oil prices would hold down the 
cost of such competing fuels as coal and 
natural gas, and thus bring savings to an 
even wider range of industries 

The benefits hardly end there. Chase 
Econometrics estimates that every $5- 
| per-bbl. drop in oil prices will cut $9 bil- 

lion off the U.S. trade deficit, which 
reached an estimated $145 billion last 
year. That record shortfall helped slow 
US. growth by siphoning dollars to other 
countries. As the gap closes, says Law- 
rence Chimerine, Chase Econometrics’ 
chairman, “consumers and business can 
spend that money on other things.” 


onsumers will have to wait, howev- 

er, before seeing lower prices at the 

gas pump and on heating bills. If 
they are sustained, drops in the price of 
crude oil normally take from 45 days to 90 
days to work their way through refineries 
and distribution channels. An industry 
rule of thumb holds that every $1 decline 
in the price of crude cuts 24¢ per gal. 
from the cost of heating oil and gasoline 
Both now average about $1.15 per gal. If 
oil stays at about $20 per bbl., those prod- 
uct prices could fall as much as 25¢ per 
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Panic selling swept the New York Mercantile Exchange as the cost of crude contracts plunged 
To one expert, the dramatic decline signaled that “a whole new era has begun.” 





gal. within three months. A number of ea- 
ger stations were unwilling to wait, and 
have already dropped the price of regular 
gas to below $1 per gal 

Some experts warn, though, that the 
cuts could prove smaller than expected 
“In this environment, gasoline and heat- 
ing-oil prices are living an economic life 
of their own,” says Dan Lundberg, a Los 
Angeles petroleum analyst. “They're in- 
fluenced much more by the economics of 
the marketplace than by signals sent by 
speculators from the futures market.” 

Oil-company officers naturally share 
that view. “You can’t expect to see a lock- 
step movement between products and 
crude oil,” said William Hermann, chief 
economist for Chevron USA. “You'll see 
a pretty close relationship over a long pe- 
riod of time, but extenuating circum- 
stances keep product prices up after crude 
falls.” Such forces include rising market- 
ing costs, and federal regulations that re- 
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quire refiners to use costly methods to re- 
move most of the lead from gasoline 

Europeans, meanwhile, are already 
paying less for gasoline and heating oil 
Thanks partly to the falling value of the 
US. dollar, the currency in which crude 
prices are set, Continental consumers are 
enjoying their biggest energy bargains in 
years. While European gasoline costs re- 
main almost twice as high as those in the 
U.S., Swiss drivers last week saw their 
fifth price cut at the filling station since 
September, and their second of 1986. At 
$2.13 per gal., premium gasoline now 
costs less in Switzerland than at any other 
time since 1982. The price of Swiss heat- 
ing oil, now $1.03 per gal., is at its lowest 
level since 1979. 

Still, falling crude prices could have 
negative consequences that might rival or 
overwhelm the advantages they create 
| The greatest danger is the chance of a 
| quake along the fault lines that run be- 


tween banks on one side and oil producers 
and energy companies on the other. Said 
Alan Greenspan, a Manhattan-based 
economic consultant: “The situation ts 
quite serious for Mexico. It will encounter 
considerable problems and may even cre- 
ate the impression that it could eventually 
walk away from its debt.” Such a repudia- 
tion by the developing world’s second 
largest debtor would be the realization of 
a nightmare that has haunted U.S. bank 
ers for years 
Tumbling prices hurt Mexico because 
the Latin nation gets 70% of its export 
revenues from oil, which Mexicans have 
dubbed the economy’s “fat cow.” But that 
once ample creature is growing leaner by 
the day. So far, the drop in crude has cut 
$2.5 billion from Mexico's anticipated 
| 1986 earnings, and the country may not 
be able to stand much more. “Falling oil 
prices will have an impact on a Mexican 
budget that is already stretched to the 
limit,” says Economist Rogelio Ramirez 
| de la O He estimates that a sustained 
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price of $20 per bbl. for oil would cause 
the Mexican economy, which is still suf- 
fering the financial effects of last year’s 
earthquake, to show no growth in 1986. 

Oil producers in the American South- 
west face gusher-size troubles of their 
own. In Texas. the center of the US. oil 
industry, government analysts estimate 
that each $1-per-bb!. drop in prices will 
cost the state 25,000 jobs and $100 million 
in revenues. The declines make it less re- 
warding for companies to drill and devel- 
op wells. Local banks could suffer greatly 
if the fall continues. Says Frank Ander- 
son, director of financial research for We- 
ber, Hall, Sale & Associates, a Dallas bro- 
kerage: “The real problem will come if the 
contract price gets to $15 per bbl. 
and stays there for six months toa 
year. Then you'll see serious loan 
losses, a restructuring of bank port- 
folios and possibly even a reorgani- 
zation of banks.” 

Experts in neighboring states 
issued similar warnings. In Okla- 
homa, officials said sliding prices 
could cut 10% from the state’s al- 
ready depressed oil production and 
could whack $50 million more out 
ofa government budget that is now 
running a $197 million deficit. Oil- 
men fear that the declines could 
shut most of Oklahoma's 50,000 
stripper wells, small units that in- 
dividually produce no more than 
10 bbl. per day but together ac- 
count for the bulk of the state’s pe- 
troleum output. 


© forestall such develop- 

ments, Congressmen from 

oil and gas states are seek- 
ing an oil import fee to raise the 
price of foreign crude and protect 
the U.S. energy industry. Says 
Democratic Senator David Boren 
of Oklahoma, who last week wrote 
Reagan urging him to support the 
plan: “If prices fall further, it will 
bring our exploration to a screech- 
ing halt.” At Boren’s request, Ore- 
gon Republican Bob Packwood, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, agreed last week to hold hearings on 
the proposal 

Many economists support some form 
of energy tax as a conservation and reve- 
nue-raising measure. Heller called the 
drop in petroleum prices “a heaven-sent 
opportunity” to cut the federal budget 
deficit by taxing gasoline or oil. Martin 
Feldstein. who two years ago left his post 
as chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers to return to a teaching job at 
Harvard, has advocated a 20¢-per-gal. 
levy on gasoline. 

The Administration, however, is 
squarely against anything of the kind 
Reagan has rejected such ideas in the 
past, and is unlikely to abandon his well- 
known opposition to tax increases. Said 
Herrington: “I do not believe an import 
fee is called for. It’s a tax.” Instead of tax- 








ing oil, the Energy Secretary wants to spur 
exploration by giving oil and gas firms 
new tax breaks. 

The idea of an energy tax would have 
seemed absurd just six years ago. when the 
US. was still reeling from the OPEC oil 
shocks of the 1970s. Those blows, which 
drove the price of crude from about $2 per 
bbl. at the start of the decade to $34 in 
1982, marked an economic turning point. 
The huge increases pushed the US. into 
double-digit inflation and helped trigger 
severe recessions in 1974 and 1981. They 
drained billions of dollars from rich and 


poor nations alike and transferred the | 


money to OPEC countries, which suddenly 
became lands of fabulous wealth. Perhaps 
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An offshore rig near the Shetland Islands in the North Sea_ 





Saudi Arabia hopes to persuade Britain to curb its output. j 


| most damaging ofall, the price hikes creat- 
ed an era of economic stagnation from 
which much of the world is still recovering. 

OPEC’s very success proved its undo- 
ing. Faced with towering prices, the U.S. 
and other industrial countries learned to 
live with less oil. Americans traded in 
their gas guzzlers for smaller, fuel-effi- 
cient cars, insulated their homes and 
workplaces more effectively and switched 
to natural gas and other less expensive fu- 
els. Industries installed modern equip- 
ment that conserved energy. 

Meanwhile, nations found and devel- 
oped vast new sources of oil. Petroleum 
from such locations as Alaska, Mexico 
and the North Sea poured onto the mar- 
ket. As a result, OPEC's share of the world 
oil market has shrunk drastically. The 
cartel that accounted for 63% of global 
output in 1979 can now claim only about 
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38%. That decline has left many OPEC 
members unable to pay for the grandiose 
development projects they began in better 
times. Saudi Arabia, for example, is run- 
ning about $12 billion in the red on its $55 
billion annua! budget. 

By 1983 the combination of conserva- 
tion and new oil supplies turned oil prices 
around, and they began a slow descent. 
The sharp break started last December, 
when OPEC dropped all pretense of disci- 
pline and its members frantically tried to 
raise revenues by increasing their market 
shares. 

The final blow came from Saudi Ara- 
bia, by far the largest oil producer, which 
has boosted its daily output from a low of 
2.2 million bbl. last summer to a 
current rate of about 5 million bbl. 
That increase, more than any oth- 
er single factor, pushed prices into 
a free fall. 

Many experts believe that the 
Saudis are playing a dangerous 
game of chicken. Yamani clearly 
hopes to force Britain and other 
non-OPEC producers to the bargain- 
ing table for talks aimed at cutting 
output to support prices. While the 
British have so far shown little in- 
terest in such sessions, last week's 
plunge in North Sea oil prices could 
help change their minds. Yamani 
also wants his fellow OPEC ministers 
to consider production cutbacks 
when a five-member special com- 
mittee meets next week in Vienna. 
Says William Quandt, a Middle 
East specialist at the Brookings In- 
stitution: “The Saudis want the 
price to go down, but they don’t 
want it to collapse.” 

Speculation swirled last week 
about where prices would eventu- 
ally settle. For every observer who 
thought the decline would quickly 
end, others expected it to continue. 
“Prices could fall so much more 
that it’s scary.” said Philip 
Verleger Jr., a Washington-based 
energy analyst. “If it’s left up to the 
Saudis alone, prices could drop to 
$5 to $10 per bbl. if they make no effort to 
keep their production in check.” For Ya- 
mani, the crunch could come in the 
spring, when demand traditionally slack- 
ens. If no production agreement is 
reached by then, $20 per bbl. could seem 
like a high price. 

Some experts looked further ahead to 
consider the implications of last week’s 
frenzy. They feared that cheap oil might 
lead to a return of wasteful ways that 
would make a new oil shortage inevitable 
at some point in the future. But the trend 
toward conservation will not easily be re- 
versed. Says Economist Heller: “It would 
take a long, long time to go back to our 
old oil-guzzling habits. This could be a 
trap, but only if we are dumb enough to 
fall into it.” —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and 
Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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Economy & Business 


Earning Wings the Hard Way 


Eastern Air Lines workers suffer sweeping pay cuts and layoffs 


he anxiety showed in the faces of the 
flight attendants last week as they 
checked the bulletin board in the Eastern 
Air Lines office at Miami International 


Airport. Posted was a list of the names of 


people losing their jobs. As part ofa major 
cost-cutling program, the financially 
strapped airline had just announced that 
it would furlough 1,010 of its 7,200 flight 
attendants. Said Wilfred Tirado 


seeing 


are not playing games. They want more 
reassurance from Eastern, and they want 
a game plan that shows how the company 
will make money.’ 

That may have to be a game plan wor- 
thy of a Super Bowl champion. For more 
than a decade, Eastern has failed to come 
to grips with the changing realities of the 
airline industry. Even prior to 1978, when 
US. carriers were still regulated and fares 





Nervous flight attendants look for their names and hope they do not find them 


his name: “I have a $763 monthly mort- 
gage and a two-month-old son. Now what 
am I going to do?” In other airports, 
23,000 additional Eastern workers, in 
cluding reservations clerks and ticket tak 
ers, learned that their salaries were being 
rolled back by 20% 

At almost any unionized company, 
cuts like these would have raised the spec- 
ter of an immediate strike, but not at 
Eastern. Weeks ago the flight attendants 
union pledged that it would not strike be- 
fore March. Reason: Eastern is staggering 
under a $2.5 billion debt load, and its 
creditors have threatened to call in some 
of those loans on Feb. 28 if the airline has 
not substantially reduced its labor costs by 
then. If the loans are not renewed, East 
ern could be forced into bankruptcy pro 
ceedings. The company’s employees, who 
hold two seats on the board of directors 
know all too well just how perilous the 
state of Eastern’s finances are 

While none of the airline’s 60 credi- 
tors want to see the company go under 
each is demanding results, and fast. In 
1985 Eastern eked out a tiny $6.3 million 
profit on revenues of $4.8 billion, but dur- 
ing the final three months of the year the 
carrier lost $67 million. Says Louis 
Marckesano, an airline-industry expert at 
the Philadelphia-based investment firm 
of Janney Montgomery Scott: “The banks 
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were set by a benevolent Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Eastern often slipped into the 
red, and it barely avoided bankruptcy in 
1975. Says Wayne Yeoman, Eastern’s se 
nior vice president for finance: “It took a 
lot of skill and cunning to lose money ina 
regulated environment.’ 





Chairman Borman must reassure creditors 


Juggling slim profits and enormous debts 


It does not take a great deal of skill 
however, to do so in today’s deregulated 
skies, where profit margins keep growing 
slimmer and the competition keeps get- 
ting tougher. To survive 
have been seeking merger partners. Only 
last year, after an earlier brush with de- 
fault, Eastern discussed the possibility of a 
merger with TWA 

Last week NWA Inc., the parent com 
pany of Northwest Orient Airlines, agreed 
to buy Republic Airlines for $884 million 
The combination of the two carriers, both 
based in Minneapolis. isa good fit. Primar- 
ily a long-haul operator, Northwest would 
benefit from adding Republic’s shorter 
Midwestern and Southeastern routes. If 
approved by the companies’ shareholders 
and the Department of Justice, the deal 
would create the fifth-largest U.S. airline 
in terms of passengers, behind United 
Delta and American 


Mie factors are responsible for East 
ern’s financial woes. They include 
overaggressive expansion, excessive bor 
rowing for new aircraft, and a reputation 
for mediocre customer service. One cru 
cial mistake was made during the °70s 
when the company delayed modernizing 
its aging fleet of fuel-guzzling planes. By 
the time Eastern stepped up purchases of 
new fuel-efficient aircraft in 1972, it 
facing steep replacement costs of up to 
$35 million for each 293-seat L-1011, and 
was short on cash. Says company Chair 
man Frank Borman, a former Apollo as 
tronaut: “We had a substantial job of re 
building to do. Our debt would not have 
gone up had we been profitable 

More recently. labor costs grew 
quickly. While Pan Am and United have 
withstood expensive strikes in order to 
win cost concessions from their workers 
Eastern has kept flying by allowing sala 
ries to spiral upward. Since 1979. in fact 
pay for the carrier's employees has risen 
by 50% or more. One result: Eastern’s pi- 
lots make an average of $112,535, while 
their counterparts at People Express are 
paid $60,000 to $90,000 

Determined as they are to keep what 
they can in salaries and benefits, the air 
line’s employees understand that the 
threat of bankruptcy is very real. They 
hope to start up new I 
Eastern’s management and reach a com 
promise on pay 

As Eastern’s workers fretted over last 
week's layoffs, they wore lapel buttons 
distributed by the unions, that read: WI 
STAND TOGETHER. But that defiant 
sounding message is printed on a peel-off 
sticker. If the new talks yield a settlement 
satisfactory to the workers, they plan to 
The buttons would 


several airlines 


Eastern 


was 





too 


negoliations with 


remove the stickers 


then show Eastern’s familiar blue logo 
and a new message: WORKING TOGETH 
ER. Rather than strike, the airline's 


employees want to keep on earning their 
wings every day By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/Miami and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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There are other arrange financing that you will 

cars with Z9% find attractive and affordable. 

financing...but then, And if that's not enough, 

they're not Buicks. ask your Buick dealer about 

our special value option 

Special 7.9% financing packages available on select 

from GMAC* is now available Buick models. 

on Buick’s popular Century For more information, a test 

with 2.5-litre engine, the drive or a brochure, call: 

sophisticated Somerset and 

Skylark and the stylish Regal. 1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 
Buckle up and go see your (hc )) 

Buick dealer, who will be Pk 

happy to demonstrate the Suir) AD me 

many outstanding qualities Ss 

and features of these special Sar 

Buicks. Together, you can Wouldn't you 


really rather have a Buick? 


Buick Skylark. 







Buick Somerset. 


Buick Century (with 2.5litre engine). 


Buick Regal. 


*7.9% annual percentage rate from 
GMAC applies to new Century with 
2.5-litre engine, Somerset, Skylark 
and Regal. You must take actual 
retail delivery from dealer stock by 
February 22, 1986. Dealer financial 
participation may affect consumer 
GM cost. See your participating dealer 
| for qualification details. 
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Painful Legacy 
Bank America’s bad days 
H: had raced upward through the 

ranks, never remaining in one job for 
more than two years. Then, in 1980, at the 
age of 41, Samuel Armacost was named 
chief executive of BankAmerica. “My 
first inclination was to jump and scream,” 
he later recalled. No wonder: Armacost 
was about to begin managing the world’s 
largest and most profitable financial firm. 

Five years later, Armacost has lost 
some of that youthful exuberance. Bank- 
America’s earnings have steadily de- 
clined since he took charge, and last week 
the San Francisco-based financial giant 
(assets: $118.5 billion) said that it lost 
$337 million last year, its first annual defi- 
cit since 1932. The bank, now second in 
size to Citicorp (assets: $175.6 billion), 
also disclosed that it was suspending pay- 
ment of stock dividends 

In a separate and equally sobering de- 
velopment, the Treasury Department an- 
nounced that Bank of America, the main 
division of the company, had agreed to 
pay a record $4.75 million civil penalty 
for failing to report cash deposits or trans- 
fers, each worth $10,000 or more, between 
1980 and 1985. The Treasury has imposed 
similar penalties on twelve other banks in 
the past eleven months as part of an effort 
to crack down on money laundering—the 
diversion of cash earned in illegal activi- 
ties into legitimate channels. The Gov- 
ernment, however, did not accuse Bank of 
America of dealing with organized crime 

BankAmerica is losing money be- 
cause it is saddled with many shaky loans 
Most of them were extended by Arma- 
cost’s predecessor, A.W. Clausen, who 
now heads the World Bank. Like other 
big banks, BankAmerica made risky 
loans to developing countries and to 
real estate and shipping firms. But it 
also became the world’s largest commer- 

cial lender to farmers, 

= who are now under severe 
financial pressure. Con- 
cedes Stephen McLin, a 
> BankAmerica senior vice 
‘president: “Our credit 
standards were not the 
greatest.” The bank wrote 
off $1.6 billion worth of 
loans last year. Other low- 
grade credits are still on 
the books, forcing the bank 
to set aside an additional 
$591 million as a loan-loss 
reserve 

Armacost has taken steps to bolster 
BankAmerica. Easing a capital shortage, 
he last year sold the headquarters build- 
ing for $660 million and the bank’s con- 
sumer-loan subsidiary for $405 million 

Wall Street expects BankAmerica to 
make money again soon. If it does not, the 
bank's board of directors, which has sup- 
ported Armacost, may grow impatient 
with his failure to overcome the troubles 
he inherited. 
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It was pretty enough, but not Imperial 


Rotten Egg 
A Fabergé fiasco at Christie's 
ussia’s last imperial family, the Ro- 


R manovs, celebrated Easter with deco- 
rative eggs, the traditional symbol of 
Christ's Resurrection. They were not, 
however, the kind of gift a child might 
paint and put in a basket. Beginning in 
1885, the Czars commissioned Russian 
Jeweler Carl Fabergé to create a series of 
egg-shaped treasures. No two were alike, 
but most were covered with jewels and 
gold and could be opened to reveal a daz- 
zling surprise, perhaps a miniature palace 
or a windup train. Before the dynasty was 
overthrown in 1917, Fabergé produced be- 
tween 54 and 57 of these Imperial eggs 

One of Fabergé’s rare masterpieces, 
or rather what looks like one, is now the 
subject of a bitter legal battle that has 
scandalized the art-sales world. The com- 
batants are Eskandar Aryeh, an Iranian- 
born millionaire who has filed a $37 mil- 
lion suit, and Christie's, the renowned 
London-based auction house 

The story began in 1977. Aryeh, an 
avid collector of Russian artifacts who 
had emigrated from Iran to the US., 
owned some 100 of Fabergé’s plain enam- 
el eggs, which were made for ordinary col- 
lectors and not monarchs. Hearing that 
an Imperial egg was being auctioned off 
by Christie's in Geneva, he asked his sis- 
ter Shahnaz, who lived in Switzerland, to 
try to buy it. This particular egg was sup- 
posedly commissioned for the 300th anni- 
versary of the Romanov dynasty in 1913 
by Czarina Alexandra for her husband 
Nicholas IT. It opens to reveal a tiny stat- 
ue of Nicholas astride a horse 

After Shahnaz won the egg with a bid 
of $250,000, Aryeh flew to Geneva to pick 
up his purchase. He was disappointed 


@ | with its appearance and refused to pay, 
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fearing that it was a fake. Says Aryeh 
“Faberge made very few Imperial eggs, 
and they are all masterpieces. The one I 
opened in Switzerland was junk.” Chris- 
tie’s officials insisted the egg was genuine 
After months of haggling, Christie’s sued 
Aryeh. Finally, the auction house pro- 
duced a letter from British Art Expert A 
Kenneth Snowman, the world’s leading 
authority on Fabergé, who declared the 
egg “undoubtedly” an Imperial Faberge. 
Aryeh paid the $250,000, plus $200,000 in 
lawyer's fees, and took the egg 

Aryeh returned to his home in the 
US., a 3l-room Georgian mansion in 
Kings Point, N.Y., where he lives with his 
wife and five children. Then, last June, he 
learned that Publisher Malcolm Forbes 
paid $1.76 million for a Fabergé with a 
crowing rooster inside. The purchase gave 
Forbes eleven Imperial Fabergés, making 
his the largest collection in the world— 
one ahead of the Armoury Museum in the 
Kremlin. Aryeh, hoping that his egg 
could fetch an equally royal bid, decided 
to put it on the block at Christie’s in Man- 
hattan. 

Two weeks before the auction, Chris- 
tie’s New York president, Christopher 
Burge, told Aryeh that the house would 
not sell his egg. The reason was that 
Snowman now said it was not an Imperial 
egg but rather one of Fabergé’s pretty but 
less valuable baubles. Other experts noted 
that several awkward features, including 
a protruding hinge, indicated that the egg 
had been embellished by some jeweler 
other than Fabergé. Aryeh then demand- 
ed the return of his original $250,000. 
Christie’s refused, and two weeks ago 
he sued 

Aryeh has been caught in legal tan- 
gles before. In 1977 he ran up a $700,000 
debt at the MGM Grand Hotel casino in 
Las Vegas and stopped payment on his 
checks after he returned to New York 
MGM sued and won. In 1982 a New York 
court ordered him to make good on 
$183,000 worth of gambling debts he 
owed to the Aspinall’s Club in London 


ryeh’s dispute with Christie's is not the 
company’s first brouhaha. Chairman 
David Bathurst resigned from his post in 
July 1985 after admitting that he had re- 
ported the sale of three impressionist 
paintings at a 1981 auction when only one 
had been sold. He said he feared that the 
art market would become depressed if it 
were known that there were no buyers for 
the two unsold pieces. Christie’s was fined 
$80,000 by New York City’s Department 
of Consumer Affairs, and Bathurst lost his 
auctioneer’s license for two years. 

Christie’s is obviously embarrassed 
about the Fabergé fiasco, but company 
officials argue that the house was the 
victim of an error in judgment by an inde- 
pendent expert. Says Burge: “We are 
merely on the receiving end of these opin- 
ions. Kenneth Snowman is the leading 
authority on Fabergé.” Shrugs Snowman 
“Everybody can change their minds, I 
suppose.” By Gordon M. Henry. Reported by 
Cathy Booth/New York 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


THE INVISIBLE AIRPLANE 


An exclusive look at the supersecret Stealth bomber, which 
is supposed to evade radar. After five years and $5 billion, 
the plane still hasn't flown. Nonetheless, boosters claim this 
flying wing will be a wonder. Critics call it a blunder 


ORGASMS: WHAT ARE THEY? WHY DO WE HAVE THEM? 
STEPHEN JAY GOULD PONDERS THE PANDA PUZZLE 





The invisible bomber that could cost 
you a bundle. 


I n this month’s issue of DISCOVER, 
you'll meet the stunning new U.S. stra- 
tegic bomber called Stealth that’s being 
designed to evade enemy radar. 

But there are a few glaring problems. 
Stealth’s configuration, the flyi ing wing, 
was a failure when tested years ago. Also, 
Stealth will be made of unproven, high- 
tech materials. Small wonder there are 
congressmen who want the secret proj- 
ect—and its multibillion-dollar budget- 
opened to public scrutiny. Their fear is 
that the only thing that may disappear 
will be your tax dollars. 


The Orgasm, Pandas and Mazes 
Also in this February issue, you'll read 


about the orgasm and what love, and your 
brain, have got to do with it. Plus there’s 
an essay on evolution and the panda by 
Harvard Professor Ste phen Jay Gould. 
And you'll wander through the world’s 
most intricate /abyrinths and learn the 
secret of solving them. 

Science is today’s most provocative 
arena. Space. Your health. Technology. 
And it’s all in DISCOVER—from the 
monthly SPECIAL REPORT that tackles 
the most vital issues of our time to our 
regular fascinating features. It’s your 
exciting, colorful guide to our accelerating 
world. 


Pick it up at your newsstand. 


For a money-saving subscription, call 1 -800-621-4800. 


‘The Best Of 
A Bar Made Better. . 


pe investment today in gold 
should be considered as a 
form of insurance. Just as a cen- 
tral bank's reserve of pure gold 
(995 or purer) insures the wealth 
of a nation, pure gold can insure 
your financial security and inde- 
pendence in the future. 

An insurance policy, how- 
ever, 1S only as good as what or 
who stands behind it. There- 
fore, when insuring your wealth, 
you should consider the advan- 
tages of Gold Maple Leaf coins 
from Canada. 

Canada’s Gold Maple Leat 
offers many advantages. It is 
recognized throughout the world 
and requires no costly assay at 
resale to determine its purity. 
Also, a portion of the premium 
you pay over the price of gold is 


THERE IS 
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recovered on resale. 

The Gold Maple Leaf is the 
purest gold bullion coin in the 
world — 9999 fine gold. It con- 
tains no base metals, which only 
add weight and no real value. 
Rather, it contains only pure 
Canadian gold. 

The Government of Canada 
produces the Gold Maple Leaf 
and guarantees Its gold content 
and purity. This guarantee is 
embodied in the symbol of the 
country — the maple leaf. The 
Gold Maple Leaf is legal tender 
in a country well-known for its 
stability, independence, and 
freedom. 

The value of your financial 
insurance policy can be found in 
the financial pages throughout 
the world. The price of the Gold 


Canada’s Gold Maple Leaf 


In } Si 43-45 Ask tor 





Canada Rove Canaan 


Maple Leaf, which contains a 
minimum of one ounce of pure 
gold, Is directly related to the 
daily price of gold. 

estes when planning 
the insurance of your investment 
portfolio, be sure to consider the 
advantages of Gold Maple Leaf 
coins. After all, central banks 
demand a guarantee of source 
and purity, and so should you. 
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Business Notes 








A Bank by Any Other Name 


Federal law technically forbids banks to branch across state 
lines. But the rules have not stopped the interstate spread of fi- 
nancial institutions that function very much as real banks do. 
These companies have been able to circumvent the law because 
they do not fit the legal definition of a bank: an institution that 
takes deposits that can be withdrawn on demand and makes 
commercial loans. Known as “nonbank banks,” the newcomers 
generally take deposits or make loans, but do not do both. About 
80 of these limited-service banks have sprung up across the U.S. 

In 1984 the Federal Reserve Board moved to halt such inter- 
state branching by expanding the definition of a bank to include 
the non-bank banks. The action was challenged in court by Di- 
mension Financial Corp. of Kansas, which plans to set up limit- 
ed-service banks in 25 states. The U.S. Supreme Court last week 
decided the case in Dimension’s favor, ruling 8 to 0 that only 
Congress has the authority to change the rules of the game. 

The decision permits companies like Sears to become inter- 
state bankers despite a long-standing ban on the mixing of com- 
mercial and banking activities. That prospect dismays tradition- 
al bankers, who will appeal to Congress to protect their turf. 


Joining the Pepsi Generation 


Whether it is diet Coke, new 
Coke, classic Coke, cherry Coke 
or some other soda, more soft- 
drink fans buy something sold by 
Coca-Cola than by any other bev- 
erage maker. No. 2 PepsiCo keeps 
trying hard to catch up, and last 
week the company may have 
found a way to do so. Pepsi 
announced an agreement to buy 
Seven-Up, the third-largest soft- 
drink manufacturer, from Philip Morris for $380 million. As part 
of the deal, Philip Morris retains Seven-Up’s bottling plants and 
food division. By adding Seven-Up’s 7% share of the $26 billion 
soft-drink market to its own 28%, Pepsi will put some serious 
pressure on Coke, which has 39% of the business. 

The move also bolsters Pepsi’s position in the fast-growing 
market for citrus drinks. Pepsi scored an instant hit last year, 
when it introduced Slice, a lemon-lime soda containing 10% real 
fruit juice. Designed to appeal to health-conscious sippers, Slice 
had 1985 sales of about $400 million. Pepsi unveiled a new man- 
darin-orange version of Slice last week, but Coke countered with 
an announcement of its own. In February, Coke’s Minute Maid 
division will market lemon-lime and orange soft drinks contain- 
ing fruit juice and try to take a slice out of Slice’s sales. 
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A formidable combo 


No Dumping Allowed 


When President Reagan refused last summer to impose quo- 
tas on shoe imports, he stressed the importance of free trade. But 
he also promised that the White House would take action against 
unfair trading practices by foreign countries. In December the 
Commerce Department initiated a complaint charging that Jap- 
anese semiconductor manufacturers were selling products in the 
US. market at prices below the cost of production, a practice 
known as dumping. That triggered an investigation by the Inter- 
national Trade Commission to determine whether U.S. makers 
of the 256K DRAM chips commonly used in computers 

















and other electronic equipment had been injured by imports. 

In a preliminary ruling last week, the ITC found that they 
had. The Commerce Department will now determine whether 
dumping has occurred. If it has, the department will calculate 
the dumping margin, which is the difference between Japanese 
manufacturers’ costs and their selling prices. Compensatory du- 
ties could then be imposed on Japanese chip imports. By dealing 
forcefully with specific trade problems, the White House hopes it 
can quiet the clamor from Congress for more protectionism. 


Coupons for the Computer Age 


For years they have been clipped or 
ripped out of newspapers, bundled to- 
gether and stuffed into wallets or purses. 
Now discount coupons, which are used 
by some 80% of U.S. households to light- 
en the load of grocery bills, are entering 
the high-tech era. Many shoppers in the 
New York, Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles areas can get coupons 
quickly and neatly from new computer- 
ized machines that have begun to ap- 
pear in grocery stores. 

One of the first coupon dispensers, 
produced by Coupon Systems of Rolling 
Hills Estates, Calif., displays a list of up to 40 brand-name prod- 
ucts. Customers hit buttons corresponding to their choices, and 
the coupons are printed out. They can then be redeemed at the 
checkout counter as usual. For each of its products listed, the 
manufacturer must pay a weekly charge of $10 per store to Cou- 
pon Systems, which installs the machines. The company gives a 
percentage of its revenues to the supermarket. 

The innovation seems to encourage impulse buying. One 
study showed that 50% of shoppers use computer coupons for 
products they ordinarily never purchase. Thus customers might 
save more money clipping coupons the old-fashioned way. 
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Just pick, punch and buy 





Herb Comes Out of Hiding 


Not noted for creative cuisine, the fast-food industry is at 
least imaginative in its advertising. First came Wendy’s popular 
“Where’s the beef?” commercials, and then last November Bur- 
ger King launched a clever “Where’s Herb?” campaign. Herb 
was allegedly “the one man who has never tasted a Burger King 
burger.” In one commercial the camera pans across crowded 
beaches and escalators in search of Herb. 

Last week Burger King proclaimed that it had found Herb. 
Suddenly the once invisible man was appearing on NBC's Today 
show and at a New York City press conference. Burger King 
even cooked up a biography for Herb, who supposedly grew up 
in Wisconsin, once worked in a 
cheese factory and later sold duck de- 
coys. The identity of the man who 
portrays Herb is being kept secret. 

Many on Madison Avenue think 
that consumers may soon get bored 
with the $40 million Herb campaign. 
The commercials have not yet gener- 
ated the rise in sales that Burger 
King expected, say industry experts. 
One reason: McDonald’s has coun- 
tered with an $80 million advertising 
blitz to promote its new beef, lettuce 
and tomato sandwich, the McD.L.T. 


In search of a Whopper 
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Music —— 


A Transformation in Philadelphia 


Muti has made the orchestra his own, but at what cost? 


F° almost a half-century, the sound of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Conductor Eugene Ormandy was one of 
the most gloriously distinctive in music 
Inheriting a spirited ensemble from his 
flamboyant predecessor, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Ormandy refined it until the strings 
turned to silk, the woodwinds to amber 


the brass to gold. If Ormandy’s interpre- 
tations of safe repertory standards such as 
Beethoven and Brahms symphonies were 
not always individual, the ravishing tonal 





time Ormandy died at 85 last March, the 
Philadelphia sound he had nurtured for so 
long had practically ceased to exist 

Today the inevitable cries of alarm 
from Main Line Philadelphians have 
generally subsided. The orchestra has 
won widespread praise for transforming 
itself from a hidebound institution into 
a more flexible, even innovative ensem- 
ble. Still, some listeners ask: At what 
price? Along with its former way of play- 
ing, has the orchestra also shed its soul? 


= nail 


The conductor rehearsing his players last week at the Academy of Music 


Says the awed concertmaster 


beauty of his orchestra was often reward 
The Philadelphia sound— it’s 
me! and it was 
less a boast than a statement of fact 

After an extraordinary 44-year ten 
ure, the Hungarian-born Ormandy was 
succeeded in 1980 by Italian Conductor 
Riccardo Muti Musical 
dards had slipped during Ormandy’s last 
years, but under Muti things began to 
change. Out went the creamy 
nized textures Ormandy had favored; in 
their place came a greater technical prec 
sion and attention to style in a vastly wid 
ened repertory. Out also went the monog 
amous relationship Ormandy and the city 
had enjoyed. Muti, conductor laureate of 
London’s Philharmonia Orchestra, de 
clared that Philadelphia would have to 
share his services with other leading mu- 
sical organizations; indeed, later this year 
he will also become director of Milan’s La 
Scala opera house. Muti even voiced the 
heretical notion that the orchestra should 
abandon its historic home, the Academy 
of Music, and build a larger hall, better 
equipped for television and more acousti- 
cally suitable to symphonic music. By the 


enough 
Ormandy said proudly 


now 44 stan- 


homoge 
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“Muti has been touched by God.” 


The musicians say no. In fact, they 
sing their conductor's praises so enthusi- 
astically that they are referred to in musi- 
cal circles, only half jokingly, as ‘“Muti’s 
Moonies.” “Muti has been touched by 
God,” says Concertmaster Norman Car- 
ol, who has held the post for 20 years. “He 
has given us all new musical life.” Music 
Critic Daniel Webster of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer agrees. “Ormandy had an idea of 
how 


an orchestra should sound, and he 


made all music sound the same,” he says 
bluntly. “This orchestra could never play 
Mozart. Haydn or Beethoven under Or- 
mandy. It always sounded like molasses.” 

Undeniably, Muti has revitalized the 
orchestra. “This is one of the very few or- 
chestras in the world that can do all kinds 
of music with great achievement,” says 
the conductor. “ Now, when the orchestra 
performs four different pieces, it sounds 
like four different orchestras.” 

On a visit to New York City’s Carne- 
gie Hall last week, Muti offered a pro- 
gram that exemplified the merits of such 
an approach. Three obscure vignettes 
written around the turn of the century by 
Italian Martuccl, 


Composer Giuseppe 





_ ] 
chips off the old Puccinian block, got | 
glowing, almost impressionistic readings 
By contrast, Richard Wernick’s new Vio- 
lin Concerto had a hard, steely edge 
Although the work proved to be much 
strenuous ado about nothing, it was ener- 
getically performed by the Philade!phians 
and Soloist Gregory Fulkerson. Finally, 
Dvofak’s undeservedly neglected Fifth 
Symphony received a taut performance 
that, among other virtues, was notable for 
the breathtaking precision of the strings 
Two days later in Philadelphia, Muti took | 
an Apollonian view of Berlioz’s sprawling 
“dramatic symphony,” Roméo et Juliette 
featuring Soprano Jessye Norman and 
Bass-Baritone Simon Estes. For all its 
splendor, however, the performance could 
have used more intensity and less Gallic 
detachment 





{ ndeed, Muti can be emotionally chilly, 
even icy in his interpretations. A be- 
liever in the primacy of the printed musi- 
cal score, Muti brooks no interpolations in 
his concert versions of Verdi operas, like 
last October's Rigoletto, which adhered | 
rigorously to a new scholarly edition of 
the opera, or his 1983 Macbeth. This un- | 
smiling view of what were once popular 
entertainments, steeped in a popular idi- 
om, is at odds with the spirit of the com- 
poser he professes to And in 
recasting the sound of the orchestra in 
line with today’s international ideal 
brighter, crisper, sharper—he has ren- 
dered it almost interchangeable with oth- 
er crack ensembles, such as the Chicago 
Symphony and the London Symphony 

“I didn’t take the orchestra with the 
idea that I didn’t like the playing and 
would change everything,” explains Muti 
‘Maybe the people who think that the or 
chestra has lost its soul are those who want- 
ed it to remain the same way forever. This 
has been a great orchestra from the time of 
Stokowski. But Stokowski’s personality 
was much different from Ormandy’s, and 
itis natural that with the change of the con- 
ductor, the orchestra, having another ex- 
perience, will alsochange. When I took the 
orchestra, my purpose was not to destroy 
the past but to continue the chain 

Ormandy, it is true, held on too long, 
and the Philadelphia musicians have em- 
braced Muti so warmly in part because he 
is not Ormandy. But an edifice that took 
more than four decades to erect should 
not lightly be dismantled. For all the talk 
of versatility, it ought to be remembered 
that the two best orchestras in the world 
the Berlin Philharmonic and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, have an instantly identifi- 
able signature that distinguishes every 
note they play. Should Muti ultimately 
find a way to merge Ormandy’s legacy of 
a personalized voice with his own formi- 
dable strengths, then the chain will truly 
be continued By Michael Walsh. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/New York and 
Deborah Price/Philadelphia 
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The material girl has been 
cast as a missionary, and her 
bad-boy husband, somewhat 
closer to type, plays a raffish 
hustler. But the real surprises 
in Shanghai Surprise have 
come off the set. Upon arriving 
in the Portuguese colony of 
Macao, Madonna, 27, and Sean 
Penn, 25, fled a welcoming 
crowd, only to be ambushed 
outside their hotel room by 
Hong Kong Standard Corre- 
spondent Leonel Borralho. A 
long scuffle with Penn and 
bodyguards ensued, after 
which Borralho sued for $1 
million. Two days later, re- 
porters on stakeout took off af- 
ter the couple, and the result- 
ing car chase created a huge 
traffic jam, with bystanders 
cheering Madonna on. The 


pair finally consented to a pho- 
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Ambushed: Penn and Madonna 


to session, though Penn sacked 
his publicity agent for failing 
“to keep the press from us.” 
They are scheduled to leave 
this week, and the case against 
Penn will be tried without him 


The benefit concert for 350 
workers who are losing their 
jobs at the 3M plant in Free- 
hold, N.J., promised ten bands 
for $5. But everyone got more 
than they bargained for when 
Bruce Springsteen and mem- 
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Springsteen: down-home tunes 


bers of his E Street Band made 


a surprise appearance at the | 


Stone Pony, the Asbury Park 
club where the Boss played in 
early days. “Remember what 
we're doing this for,” Spring- 
steen told the stunned audi- 
ence of 500, before breaking 

into My Hometown, a song 

about a textile-plant clos- 
ing in Freehold. Said 
Springsteen, who was born 
there and lives in nearby Rum- 
son: “The marriage between a 
company and a community is a 
special thing. The 3M compa- 
ny: it’s their money and it’s 
their plant, but it’s the 3M 
workers’ jobs.” 


Time was in Texas when a 
man of letters meant a guy who 
was on the track and football 
varsities. But two years ago 
H. Ross Perot gave Texas edu- 
cation a kick in the pants by 
leading the drive for the con- 
troversial no-pass, no-play rule 
for student athletes. Now he 
has given Texas letters an in- 
calculable shot in the arm by 
presenting the University of 
Texas at Austin with a rare 
early English literary collec- 
tion of 1,105 volumes and 250 
manuscript groups. Included 
are first editions of Donne, 
Milton and Shakespeare, as 
well as the first book ever 
printed in English, Raoul Le 
Févre’s The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye. In the larg- 
est such sale ever, Perot, 55, 
paid $15 million to obtain the 
books from the private Pforz- 
heimer collection in New York 
City, and the university is 
planning a fund-raising drive 
to repay him. The collection 
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“fascinates me,” said Perot 
“Printing presses and books 
changed the world and immea- 
surably improved the status of 
the ordinary man.” 


He gets to fire off only one 
big shot at the big shots every 
year, and to make sure that at- 
tention is paid, Mr. Blackwell 
really piles on the bile. This 
year the best he could do was 
top his Worst Dressed List with 
Princess Stephanie of Monaco 
Referring to her chopped hair 
and flair for less than feminine 
attire, Blackwell, whose little- 
used first name is Richard, bit- 
ingly declared, “Her royal uni- 
sex wardrobe entitles her to use 
either bathroom.” Then the 
clawing got cloying. No. 2 on 
the list was Joan Collins (“One 
more pushup and she'll have 
three chins’’), and by the time 
he got to No. 10, he was re- 
duced to savaging TV’s Fall 
Guy Co-Star Heather Thomas as 
an “exploding, overstuffed 
cabbage.” A tasteless barrage 
indeed 


When she was growing up 
in Eatonton, Ga., and wanted 
to see a movie at the Pex the- 
ater, Alice Walker had to sit 
in the balcony reserved for 
blacks. But last week, dear 


Walker: hometown tome 


God, Walker, 41, was trium- 
phantly downstairs. The Pex 
literally put out the red carpet 
for the Pulitzer prizewinning 
writer, who used her home- 
town as the inspiration for her 
best-selling novel The Color 








Purple. Much of Eatonton 





Sideswiped: Princess Stephanie 


(pop. 4,800) turned out for a 
benefit screening of the film 
based on her book. “I think of 
this movie as a gift to you,” 
Walker told the audience of 
friends and family. “You've 
shown some very beautiful val- 
ues to the world. And you've 
done so under incredible con- 
ditions of strain and stress. I’m 
so proud of you.” 


By Guy D. Garcia 


On the Record 


Isaac Bashevis Singer, 81, No- 
bel-prizewinning storyteller, 
appraising his own accom- 
plishments: “I've always felt 
I've never done well. I've al- 
ways felt I should have done 
better. It was true when I was 
30. It is true at 81.” 


Rita Coolidge, 40, singer, on why 
she has decided to take more 
career chances: “Too often, the 
opportunity knocks, but by the 
time you push back the chain, 
push back the bolt, unhook the 
two locks, and shut off the bur- 
glar alarm, it’s too late.” 
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For automotive engineers the objective —_— mileage estimates.) In 1986, the Honda mile- 
has been to produce.the maximum amount — age champion is the Civic CRX HE 
of energy fromthe minimum amount of fuel. Shaped to cut through the wind, its aero- 
Success is measured in miles per gallon. dynamic features include flush-surface door 
Since the utle “Gasoline Fuel Economy handles, a close-bonded windshieldand flush- 
2 Champion” was first awarded, Honda has mounted headlights, producing a low_0.33 
dominated the competition, winningafremark- — coefficient of drag. 
able eightof13 umes. (Based on49-state EPA An upshift light teHs the driver the precise 
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9 in its field. 
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moment to shift for optimum economy. The 
conservation instincts of the car are further 
enhanced by low rolling-resistance steel- 


belted radial tires and lightweight aluminum 
alloy wheels. 


‘The result of all the advanced engineer - 


ing.isa car that consumes a miserly one gallon 
of; gas every 52 miles. Fuel economy is even 


. 
|) 





better on the highway. (52 EPA estimated city, 
57 estimated highway. California estimates >>. 
lower. )And that makes the Honda Civic CRX 
HF outstanding in its field. Again. 
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Backing into the Future 


After a rocky year, Hollywood looks ahead to the VCR 


born 
75 


Howee’ was 
schizophrenic. For 
years it has been both a town 
and a state of mind, an in- 
dustry and an art form. But 
today, more than at any oth- 
er moment since the begin- 
ning of the TV era, it is of 
two, three, many minds 
about its present and future 
It sees rising costs and fall- 
ing attendance at the box of- 
fice, while at home Ameri- 
cans watch more movies 
than ever. It finds the gap 
between world-wide hits 
and big-budget belly flops 
wider than a Whoopi Gold- 
berg smile. As the industry 
awaits next week's an- 
nouncement of the Oscar 
nominations, it has to won- 
der if, after almost a decade 
of mostly good times, its 
sources of popular inspira- 
tion have evaporated. Holly- 
wood's Golden Age died in 
the 40s. Is this the end of the 
Golden Egg era? 

Some movie hype for the movie blues 
it is the best of times and the worst of 
times. It is a time of turbulence and stag- 
nation, of threat and promise from a com- 
petitor: the magic, omnivorous videocas- 
sette recorder (VCR). In other words, it is 
business as usual for the picture people 
And if you think make-believe rules only 
in front of the camera, think again. Says 
Barry Diller, chairman of 20th Century- 
Fox: “This is a world in which reasons are 
made up because reality is too painful.” 

First the bad news, From an all-time 


Nobody saluted: the flop Revolution | 











high in 1984, box-office take in the U.S 
and Canada dropped 7%, to $3.75 billion 
The number of tickets sold fell 11%, to 
1.06 billion. For the first year since 1979, 
no film returned as much as $100 million 
to its makers (though Back to the Future, 
the 1985 champ, should soon reach that 
goal). Variety Industry Analyst Art Mur- 
phy sees this slump as a cyclical phenom- 
enon: the film economy booms, too many 
films are made to chase the extra dollars, 
the flurry of competition leads to hasty 
decisions, then the poor fare drives ticket 
buyers away. This summer, for example, 
young viewers tired of kidpix like Rea/ 
Genius and Heavenly Kid, while adults 
boycotted big-budget dramas like Revolu- 
tion ($22 million), A Chorus Line ($27 mil- 
lion) and Enemy Mine ($33 million) 

And so the industry sits glumly waiting 
for the next big thing, too timid to try 
something new. For Hollywood, oldies are 
goodies. In 1985 five of the top ten money- 
makers were sequels; the rest were a famil- 
iar blend of fantasy, comedy, spy and cop 
genres. Warns Guy McElwaine, who runs 
Columbia Pictures: “There’s never any 
such thing as paying too much attention to 
the bottom line. If you don’t make money, 
you aren't going to make movies.” Right 
now, though, the sort of movie that makes 
money—perhaps as much as $1 billion 
over five years—lasts half an hour, has a 
laugh track and is called Cheers or The 
Cosby Show. “Syndicating TV series, that’s 
where the cash register is rung in this busi- 
ness,’ notes Anthony Hoffman, media an- 
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Lining up for a new era: shoppers browse in Manhattan's Tower Video 
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alyst for Union Bank. “For the major stu- 
dios involved in TV sitcoms, producing 
mouon pictures is like playing polo on 
weekends. It’s fun, but not crucial to their 
livelihood.” 

Sull, moviemakers have 
= to consider moviemaking 
‘the big time—profit with 
honor. And in films, if not in 
TV, caution breeds entropy 
Charges Terry Gilliam, 
whose Brazil is one of 1985's 
few demanding films to es- 
cape from the studios: “Peo- 
ple in Hollywood are not 
showmen, they’re mainte- 
nance men, pandering to 
what they think their audi- 
ences want. And so audience 
expectations become more 
simplistic. Movies have no 
surprises, no fizz.” Right 
new Hollywood is new Coke 
with the cap left off. 

In a town close to artistic 
exhaustion, a go project is 
The Jewel of the Nile, a sequel 
to a ripoff (Romancing the 
Stone) of a canny remake 
(Raiders of the Lost Ark) ofa 
‘40s Saturday-matinee serial 
And a winner is something as 
automatic as a Steven Spiel- 
berg special (last year he pro- 
duced Back to the Future and The Goonies), 
a Sylvester Stallone sequel (Rambo: First 
Blood Part Il and Rocky IV) or a comedy 
from Saturday Night Live alumni (this 
year’s three Chevy Chase films, Fletch, Na- 
tional Lampoon's European Vacation and 
Spies Like Us, were among the dozen top 
grossers). As Screenwriter Robert Kauf- 
man notes, “The studios know that one 
week of Chevy Chase and Dan Aykroyd 
walking into walls in Spies Like Us will 
gross as much as Woody Allen’s The Pur- 
ple Rose of Cairo during its entire run. And 
a film like Rambo taps the hidden rage of 


He won, this time: Stallone in Rambo 
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urban blacks and lower-class whites who 
feel cheated out of a future. They can’t 

| shoot Mommy and Daddy, so they watch 
Sly shoot up the world.” With hits like 
these, who needs flops? 

But wait. There is a much-maligned 
high-tech wizard waiting in the wings: the 
VCR. In 1980, studio revenue from domes- 
lic ticket sales and movie videocassettes to- 
taled $1.3 billion (videocasssettes account- 
ed for only 15%). By 1984 the cumulative 

| take was $2.4 billion (33% from cassettes). 
Last year it rose to $3 billion, and cassette 
sales were virtually half the total (see 
chart), despite the “first sale” doctrine, 
which prohibits studios from earning reve- 
nues after cassettes are sold to video out- 
lets. The industry is now pushing hard fora 
share of rental fees. Nonetheless, in five 
years, Hollywood has more than doubled 
its take in the two markets combined. Even 
“soft” 1985 combined revenue was up 20% 
| over “hot” 1984. VCR hits may be recent 
theatrical hits (Rambo just set a record 
with a first-day order of 427,000 sales) or 





moldering musicals (last year the 1954 
Bing Crosby film White Christmas sold 
more than 250,000 units). And surveys 
have found that many VCR owners are 
more avid moviegoers after their purchase 
than before. Renting cassettes opens them 
up to the universe of films, turns them into 
fans eager for the next new 
picture. 

The prospect of com- 
posing films for the TV set 
instead of for the movie 
screen stirs mixed feelings 
among directors. John 
Sayles (Return of the 
Secaucus Seven) believes, 
“Tt's better to view a film in 
a theater; that’s what it’s 
shot for. But to reach peo- 
ple, it’s good the VCR is out 
there. I see first-run the- | 
aters as becoming the ‘loss | 
leader’ for the VCR, like 
hard-cover books for the 
paperback industry or a 
tuna special for the grocery 
Store.’ Paul Schrader 
(‘American Gigolo, Mi- 
shima) is even more em- 


phatic: “The times they are 
achangin’. We should ride 
the technical and social 
evolution and speak to the 
medium most preferred. If 
the dinosaurs don’t like it, 
too bad for them.” 

The old argument for 
movie attendance is the 
strongest. Teenagers go to 
the movies to get out of the 
house. Observes Screen- 
writer Kaufman: ‘For 
young people, movies are 
just foreplay, a cheap date 
before the back seat of the 
car.” Maybe. But people of 
every age go to the movies 
to get out of themselves, to share the in- 
tense, expansive communal experience of 
being in the dark, with the huge screen 
the only light. That experience was easier 
to achieve when movie theaters were 
huge, gaudy palaces with plush appoint- 
ments and ushers dressed like Ruritanian 





footmen. Alas, those theaters have been 
razed or, worse, sliced into half-a-dozen 
small auditoriums that are about as at- 
tractive as the men’s rooms in Chinatown 
| restaurants. Why should anyone over 18, 
| Or not on a date, go to a noisy, rowdy the- 
| ater with poor projection and get glop on 
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Revenues earned by U.S. film distributors in billions of dollars 
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Alien bomb: Enemy Mine 


his shoes when a_ few 
months later he can rent 
the same movie—or any 
other movie—and see it 
whenever he wants at 
home? Paramount Chair- 
man Frank Mancuso puts 
the challenge more posi- 
tively: “If owners are to 
survive, they must start 
building the video theaters 
of the future.” 

Hollywood must make 
movies that speak to the 
present, not concepts or 
carbon copies but rever- 
berant stories and de- 
manding images. Says 
Robert Benton, whose Kramer vs. Kramer 
was the top-grossing film of 1979: “The 


| most interesting development of the past 


year was the success of the old-fashioned 
thriller: Witness, Prizzi’s Honor, Jagged 
Edge. They didn’t have a teenager among 
them. Maybe studios will begin to rethink 





‘ 
Mass appeal: Michael J. Fox and Christopher Lloyd in Back to the Future 


their policies.” Kaufman dares to predict 
“a return to movies about relationships 
The mood has changed; the divorce rate is 
dropping. I see 40-year-old couples stand- 
ing in movie lines again, for Out of Africa 
and The Color Purple. Remember, even 


| studio bosses are human beings. They 


want to be able to tell their 
grandchildren ‘I’m the one 
who got that made.’ ” 

So as the industry backs 
into the future, some of its | 
brightest minds want it to | 
move forward into the past. | 
The moguls’ grandchildren | 
may be watching some gen- 
teel drama on a wall-size 
screen in their living room 
Or they may sneak out to 
catch Romancing the Nile 
LIV in a high-tech Movie- 
rama Neither answer 
seems bold enough if this 
“art form of the 20th centu- 
ry” is to be a vital force in 
the 21st. —By Richard Corliss. | 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/ 
New York and Michael Riley/ 
Los Angeles 
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Leftist Anthem 


RESTORATION by Edward Bond 


ord Are, the powdered and primping 
heir to a 600-year-old title, hurtles 
around the dining room of his country es- 
tate, ablaze with rage and grief. He does 
| not mind that his giddy young wife lies 
| dead on the floor, accidentally slain by him 
as she prankishly impersonated a ghost 
What really inflames him is that the break- 
fast toast has gone cold. In a ranting fury 
he rings for a servant and, almost as an af- 
terthought, gulls the hapless lackey into be- 
lieving himself responsible for the killing 
Then, confident of his escape and frugal to 
the last, Lord Are points to the remains of 
| the meal and tells his dupe, with a dismis- 
sive flourish, “Throw the toast to the hens 
on your way to prison 
This savagely funny scene, as momen- 
tarily plausible onstage as it is preposterous 
in the retelling, is the central event of Ed- 
ward Bond’s Restoration, a stunning leftist 
anthem masquerading as a literary curios 
ity. The play marries the style of, say, Con- 
greve or Farquhar with that of Bertolt 
Brecht: it blends a knowing pastiche of early 
18th century comedy of manners with a 
20th century call for revolution. Bond, 51, 
author of such dramas as Saved (1965) and 
The War Plays (1985), has for two decades 
been described as one of Britain’s most 
promising playwrights. Yet his work has re- 
mained too didactic, too unyielding in its 
politics, to allow sufficient poetry in his vi 
sion. Restoration, first performed in 1981 by 
London’s Royal Court Theater, and The 
War Plays show little mellowing of that 
hortatory urge. But as offered by Washing- 


HOSPITALIZED. Berke Breathed, 28. wick- 
edly caustic cartoonist whose syndicated 
Bloom County appears in 870 papers; with 
a broken back suffered when the ultra 
light aircraft he was piloting crashed; in 
Albuquerque 


DIED. Flo Hyman, 31, towering (6 ft. 5 in.) 
slam-spiking volleyball star who led the 
U.S. women’s team toa silver medal at the 
1984 Olympics; of a heart attack; in Ma- 
tsue, Japan. Considered by many the finest 
female volleyball player in the world, Hy 

man was playing semiprofessionally in a 
Japanese league when she collapsed on the 
bench during a match 


DIED. Joseph Beuys, 64, West German 
sculptor, guru, founding member of the 
anti-Establishment Green Party and mak- 
er of happenings, whose most extravagant 
creations—a grand piano constructed of 
felt, a 20-ton bank of mutton fat—reflect a 
megalomaniacal obsession with his own 
| painful memories, particularly the 1943 
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Theater 


Hewitt and Biggs as equally doomed servants 


Savage comedy and a call for revolution 


ton’s Arena Stage in what amounts to its 
US. premiere, Restoration proves an ur- 
gent, al times overpowering coup de theatre 

Restoration comedy depicted a world 
with money, manners, fashion 
and family tree, severe in its standards of 
social acceptability and brutal in its treat- 
ment of those deemed unfit. Bond's adap- 
tation of the genre retains its rounded in- 


obsessed 


Milestones 


airplane accident from which he was res- 
cued by Tartar tribesmen, who wrapped 
his body in layers of fat and felt; of a heart 
attack; in Diisseldorf. Excesses aside, he is 
credited by critics with making German 
romantic accessible again after 
Nazi perversions 


images 


DIED. Gordon MacRae, 64, square-jawed 

balladeer and film star (Oklahoma!, 1955; 

Carousel, 1956) who crooned to his great- 

est fame in a surrey with the fringe on top, 

then pursued a TV and nightclub career 

until an onstage collapse led him to be- 
come a crusader against alcoholism; of 
| mouth and jaw cancer; in Lincoln, Neb 


DIED. Louis Hartz, 66, Ohio-born Harvard 
political scientist who disputed the Marx- 
notion of the inevitability of class 
struggle with his theory, now widely ac- 
cepted, that the strength of democratic 
capitalism in the U.S. and the conspicu- 
ous absence of powerful socialist or Tory 

ist movements could be largely explained 


ist 





vective and withering humor. The wicked 
lord, pondering the corpse of his rich, 
social-climbing bride, decides to prop her 
up at the table: “Stretched out on the floor 
could only encourage the lowest of sur- 
mises.” His equally malicious mother, lis- 
tening to the plea on bended knee of the 
duped servant's wife, says imperiously, 
“Get up, child. A thing is not made more 
impressive by being said by a dwarf.” Lest 
anyone miss the relevance of this portrait 
of privilege, Bond and Composers Nick 
Bicat and John McKinney have inter- 
spersed 15 eerie, offbeat songs, their lyrics 
tinged with references to tanks, gas cham- 
bers, rockets and other modern manifesta- 
tions of authoritarian evil 

Arena Stage has long been receptive to 
avant-garde European writers and direc- 
tors. In rescuing Restoration from relative 
obscurity (the only previous U.S. produc- 
tion, in 1985, played five performancesat the 
99-seat Illusion Theater in Minneapolis) 
the company has proved especially shrewd 
The show displays both the adaptability 
of Arena’s theater-in-the-round space 
actors rise through the floor and almost 
to the ceiling, musicians are suspended in 
a metal-mesh box above the stage—and 
the strength of its newly expanded ensem- 
ble. Stanley Anderson is by turns uproari- 
ous, winsome and infuriating as the despi- 
cable Lord Are. Casey Biggs and Kim 
Staunton bring dignity and slow-dawning 
horror to the doomed servant Bob and his 
wife. And Tom Hewitt excels as the lord’s 
other footman, as defiant as Bob is trust- 
ing. In a sardonic twist by Bond, this chal- 
lenge to authority gets nowhere. Caught 
as a runaway thief, the self-assertive ser- 
vant, like the deferential one, is hanged on 
an unjust day By William A. Henry lll 


by the lack of a feudal past; after an epi- 
leptic seizure; in Istanbul 


DIED. Willard Van Dyke, 79, purist photogra 
pher, documentary filmmaker (The River 
1937; The City, 1939) and founding mem- 
ber, with Edward Weston and Ansel Ad- 
ams, of the sharp-focusing Group f/ 64, to 
which he brought a passion for social is- 
sues; of a heart attack; in Jackson, Miss 


DIED. Valerian Zorin, 84, tough-minded So- 
viet envoy and master of cold-war infight- 
ing who as Stalin’s agent stage-managed 
the Communist Party takeover of Czecho 
slovakia in 1948 and served as delegate to 
the U.N. during the 1962 Cuban missile 


crisis. “I am not in an American court- 
room,” he said icily when pressed to deny 
unequivocally that the U.SS.R. had 
placed offensive missiles in Cuba You 
will have your answer in due course.” To 
which the U.S.’s Adlai Stevenson shot 
back: “I am prepared to wail for my an 


swer until hell freezes over 
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IN STATE OF THE 
ART STEREO: 


Preview all 28 hits in your first album, 
1940-1941, for 10 dancing evenings. FREE! 
In the Mood - Little Brown Jug - Tuxedo 
Junction - Sunrise Serenade - Moonlight 
Serenade - Anvil Chorus (Glenn Miller 
versions) ® You Made Me Love You - Two 
O'Clock Jump « Music Makers - Ciribiribin 
(Harry James versions) ® Frenesi - Stardust 
- Temptation (Artie Shaw versions) * Deep 
River - Swanee River - Lonesome Road 
(Tommy Dorsey versions) ® Stealin’ Apples 
- Let’s Dance ( iy Goodman versions) ® 
Pompton Turnpike - chesiee- Redskin 
Rhumba (Charlie Barnet versions) = 
Snowfall (Claude Thornhill version) 
® Bizet Has His Day (Les Brown 
version) ® Well All Right Then 
(Jimmie Lunceford version) * Blues 
on Parade (Woody Herman version) ® 
720 in the Books (Jan Savitt version) ® 
Boogie Woogie on St. Louis Blues (Earl 
Hines version) ® Take the “A” Train 
(Duke Ellington version). 
Mail the attached invitation today or call 
Toll-Free 1-800-621-8200 (In Illinois, call 
1-800-972-8302) 











IS BACK 


Soda fountains. Radio. Glenn Miller. 
a shoes. The a. —— a 
n Srey Sa turday night tot! 
irresistable beat of Swing. Relive those 
dancing decades as you listen to the 
jumpin est music this side of heaven. 
to the sound of Swing as you've 
never heard it before—in stunning stereo! 
Brilliant recordings by Swing Era greats 
Torecreate THE SWING E A, Time- 
; Life assembled a galaxy of original Swing 
Era musicians and vocalists. . .amo! 
them Shorty Sherock, Babe Russin, Gene 
Krupa, Red Norvo, Anita O'Day and 
Helen Forrest... .had them play and sing 
more than 440 swing hits in their original 
arrangements and re-recorded them in 
authentic stereo. 


Capitol Records’ phenomenal XDR™ 
Sound 


Through the magic of Capitol Records’ 
XDR™ (Expanded Dynamic Range), 
you'll hear. . .not the furry, blurry 
sound of those old 78s. . hay oe 
sound you got live when the b — 
came to town. Choose either 2 ultra-high 
quality cassettes on new cobalt- 
encapsulated ferric tape or 3 boxed LP 
records on extra heavy 100% virgin vinyl. 
THE SWING ERA isa Hit Parade of 
Swing Classics presented year by year. 
Enjoy your introductory album, 1940-1941 
for 10 days free. Keep it and pay just 
$19.95 plus shipping and handling. 
When you se your introductory 
album, you'll receive a FREE 48- 
Guide to the collection and a FREE Stereo 
Cassette Player. Other albums will follow, 
about one esa? &: other month, always for a 
free 10 day audition. Keep only the albums 
you want—there is no 
minimum number 
to buy and you may 
cancel at any time. >. 





Handsome and li —, 
with comfortable pret ours as a free 
bonus with purchase + Hf 


YES! Please send me es T 
| my subscription in T' GE | 
LI FE Tunderstand each album (with three LP 

records or two cassettes) costs $19.95 plus | 
pay pe dertognamy claire comes 
for 1 Srladen ina colineenann 


; | 
; and I may cancel at any time 
Spl by nou sou, When I pay for it I 
one every other 
‘ inh ad a re ee cant yer. If I decide not 
I agree to return the album within 10 
under no further obligation. 
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City —____. State. Zip__ 
Send no money now! 
Available only in USA. All orders subject to approval. 








Teaching the Three Rs for Profit 





Education—_— i 





Learning centers thrive by selling personal tutoring services 


A: ad in a New Jersey newspaper 
asks, IS YOUR CHILD CAUGHT IN A 
FAILURE CHAIN? Another in California 
urges, GIVE YOUR KIDS AN UNFAIR AD- 
VANTAGE. Both pitches are aimed at the 
same customers: parents with the cash 
and the desire to bring a lagging school- 
child up to speed or to put a bright 
youngster ahead of his classmates 
In the past few years such appeals 
have been pulling thousands of pu- 
pils (including a smattering of 
adults) into private, for-profit learn- 
ing chains, which are spreading 
across the country 
> The Reading Game first plunged 
into multi-outlet tutoring in 1970, 
beginning with eleven centers in 
California and expanding to 70 in 
SIX states. The company has served a 
principal diet of reading for kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade, both 
remedial for slow learners and en- 
richment for fast-track youngsters 
Its fee: $20-$25 an hour 
> Sylvan Learning Corp. opened its 
first teaching store in suburban 
Portland in 1979. Mainly through 
aggressive franchising, it quickly 
surpassed Reading Game in size, 
and now has 211 franchised centers 
and nine company-owned facilities 
in 39 states. At an average cost of 
$25 an hour, Sylvan provides help 
primarily in reading and math at all 
grade levels 
> Huntington Learning Centers, 
Inc., smallest of these operations, 
has been in business since 1977. It 
owns 13 teaching marts, in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and New York, 
and has sold franchises for 37 more 
in eleven states. It charges $19-$22 
an hour for remedial reading and 
math and offers coaching for the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test (SAT) to college-bound 
students, a service its rivals are taking up 
All three firms hire only certified 
teachers, many of them moonlighting at 
about $6-$10 an hour; and none permits a 
pupil-to-teacher ratio of more than 3 to | 
“We're doing all the things the schools 
would do if they could afford it,” says Pau- 
la Singer, a vice president at Reading 
Game. Public school people agree 
“There's no way public schools can match 
the attention given to just three students 
al a time,” says Joseph Condon, assistant 
superintendent of the Ocean View school 
district in Huntington Beach, Calif. 





where Reading Game has its headquar- 
ters. “I don’t hesitate to refer parents to 
Reading Game.” 

At the quaint, residential-style Hun- 
Ungton center in River Edge, N.J., Eric | 
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Strovinsky, 9, seems very much O.K. to- 
day. On the verge last spring of being 
held back in second grade, Eric has been 
coming twice a week for 90-minute ses- 
sions in math and phonics since August 
“He just wasn’t keeping up in class,” says 
his mother Donna. Now, however, his 
grades have climbed from Cs to Bs, and, 


Flash-card drill at the Reading Game in San Francisco 
A personal touch that schools cannot afford 


says Donna proudly, “he gets his home- 
work done. He has the discipline to do it 
by himself.” 


t the Sylvan center in Walnut Creek, 

Calif., Aaron Ruiz, 8, frowns before 
an audiovisual machine. Like many oth- 
er youngsters, Aaron has had learning 
problems: his school wanted to put him 
into special-education classes, but his 
mother brought him to Sylvan. A teacher 
shows Aaron flash cards that say HUG, 
LUG. He misreads the first word as bug, 


| then catches his mistake. When he cor- 


rects it and completes the test successful- 
ly, the teacher rewards him with four 
yellow tokens. These can be exchanged 
at the “Sylvan store,” where pupils 
trade their accumulated tokens for such 
goodies as Super GoBots, giant sunglass- 
es and even Walkmans 


| 





| Sylvan was taken over by a child-care | 





| make money too.” 
| Reported by Robert Buderi/San Francisco and | 








A Reading Game center in San 
Francisco dangles the same kinds of 
knicknacks as rewards, but Eighth- 
Grader Andrew Morris seeks a bigger 
prize. He hopes to boost his test scores so 
he can apply to a prestigious high school. 
In English, he has climbed from B to A. 
Equally important, he says, “it’s helped 
me to feel more confident.” 

The tab for such results can be steep. 
Reading Game generally teaches pupils 
for 48 hours, costing a total of about 
$1,000. Sylvan recommends 36-hour 
blocks ($900); Huntington averages 
roughly 120 hours ($2,600). Says 
Nell P. Eurich, a trustee of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
=> ment of Teaching and an expert on 

2 remedial training: “My only con- 
cern is that so few people can afford 
this type of program.” Yet there has 
been no shortage of applicants to 
the centers ever since Reading 
Game Founder and President Ken- 
neth Martyn opened his first one in 
Huntington Beach 16 years ago. 
Martyn, a former professor of spe- 
cial education at California State 
University at Los Angeles, became 
intrigued by the possibility of tutori- 
al centers after doing a study in the 
60s on California’s public schools. 

Citing a need for quality con- 
trol, Martyn has only seven Read- 
ing Game centers under franchise. 
“It’s not like selling hamburgers,” 
he says. His competition, by con- 
trast, has gone predominantly into 
franchises, and all three compa- 
nies are offering or moving into 
subjects such as writing, speed 
writing and algebra. The cost of 
setting up a franchise with Sylvan 
or Huntington is around $50,000 
to $100,000, depending on size. 
The typical licensee is a business- 
man; Huntington Founder Ray 
Huntington was a business analyst 





for AT&T. Sylvan’s president 
Berry Fowler, however, was a ju- 
nior high art teacher until he switched 
to tutoring at one of the early Reading 
Game centers, then jumped ship to 
form his own organization. 

The teaching centers seem one of 
those ideas that please just about every- 
body, including businessmen: last year 


conglomerate called Kinder-Care 
Learning Centers, Inc. for $5.2 million 
in stock (some $3 million for Fowler). 
And Encyclopedia Britannica absorbed 
Reading Game for an undisclosed price. 
Huntington remains independent, its 
owner ebullient about the future of 
teaching for profit. “It's an American 
response to an academic problem,” he 
says. “You can solve this problem and 
— By Ezra Bowen. | 





Lucy Schulte/New York 
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Imost a billion dollars 

every week. That’s how 
much America spends on 
foreign oil. 


America’s costliest import is oil. 

Last year, imported oil cost the 
country over $50 billion—about a 
third Of the entire trade deficit. The 
U.S. has to import this much oil, 
because we still consume a lot more 
than we can produce here at home. 


Foreign oil cutoff? 


No one knows how much the price of 
oil will jump if supplies in the Middle 
East are cut off from the United States 
and our allies. 

‘To guard against this threat, we're 
using more energy that is “made 
in America.”’ Such as electricity 
from coal and nuclear energy. And 
we're using our energy more effi- 
ciently, too 


electricity, were it not for the 98 
nuclear plants now operating. 
Nuclear energy has already saved 
America at least two billion barrels of 
oil. In another 15 years the oil savings 





Foreign oil is costing the United States far 
more than any other imported product. 


from nuclear electricity (including the 
plants now under construction) will 
amount to over seven billion barrels. 
That's 15 times as much oil as we have 
in the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 
And electricity itself is replacing oil 





for such things as raw materials pro- 
duction, manufacturing, and home 
heating. 


Plenty of nuclear energy 
and coal 


‘Together, coal and nuclear fuel (ura- 
nium) now generate 72% of the 


sources. The U.S. has 40% of the 
world’s uranium and 30% of its 


But we have only 4% of the world’s 
oil. The Middle East has more than 
half of the world’s proved oil reserves. 

Every nuclear plant here helps stem 
the flow of U.S. dollars for foreign 
oil. Safe, efficient use of homegrown 
resources will continue to bolster our 
economy—and strengthen U.S. en- 
ergy security as well. 

For a free booklet on energy inde- 
pendence, write to the U.S. Commit- 
tee for Awareness, P.O. Box 
1537 (AAI), Ridgely, MD 21681. 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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Pasta: A Matter of Form 





Call it macaroni, or penne or fusilli or. . . 


J ust as cheese is said to be milk’s leap to 
immortality, so pasta represents the 
apotheosis of flour and water. Blended to 
form a simple paste (hence pasta), those 
humble ingredients achieve culinary bril- 
liance and almost universal popularity. 
Pasta, it seems, is the perfect food for our 
time, prized by gourmands for reasons 
purely hedonistic and by nutritionists as a 
healthful source of energizing, low-fat, 
complex carbohydrates. 

But if there is no doubt about the nat- 
ural superiority of pasta, there are several 
questions that haunt the addict who 
dreams of little else. What pasta shapes go 
best with which sauces? Is the rich meati- 
ness of a beef-and-tomato sauce better ap- 
preciated when wound into the long, stur- 
dy strands of bucatini or when filling the 
cavities of the convoluted /umache, or 
snail shell? Have any shapes become so 
unfashionable that they are being phased 
out? What will the newly increased U.S. 
tariff (from less than 1% of value to 40%) 
do to the price of imported pasta? And, fi- 
nally, how do they get the holes through 
the tubes of macaroni? 

The best source for answers, and Mec- 
ca toa pasta devotee, is a pastificio, or pas- 
ta factory. such as Gerardo di Nola in 
Castellammare di Stabia, about a 40-min- 
ute drive south of Naples. One of Italy's 
largest producers of premium pasta, it is a 
bright and airy factory where the starchy 
aroma suggests tons of boiling pasta. The 
current president, Gerardo Ronza, is a 
grandnephew of Gerardo di Nola, who 
founded the company in 1870. A slender, 
precise man who lives in an antiques- 
filled apartment over the factory, Ronza 
savors the lore and history of his product 
Everything made downstairs, he explains, 
comes under the heading of pasta as- 
cuitta, the dried forms 

The process begins in huge vats, 
where water is mixed with the coarse- 
grained durum wheatmeal called semoli- 
na that gives Italian pasta its uniquely 
toothsome texture and flavor. The resul- 
tant crumbly paste is then extruded 
through bronze bar molds pierced with 
openings to produce the desired shape 
For the long strands of pasta that have 
holes in the center (so they will cook more 
evenly), the paste is forced through ring- 
shaped openings around center cores that 
make the final product hollow 

Flat noodles like lasagne are forced 
between metal rollers that approximate 
the action of a rolling pin. Cut in proper 
lengths, pasta dries in warmers for seven 
hours and is then cooled before being 
packed in printed cellophane bags. The 
only additions to the basic semolina and 
water blend are vitamin enrichments re- 
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quired in certain states, including New 
York, California and Connecticut. (They 
| are, in fact, added to all pasta shipped 
to the U.S.) 

“For Italians, the meat or fish and the 
cheese we add are enrichment enough,” 
Ronza says. “Spaghetti is still our No. 1 





seller, but short pasta is becoming more 
popular. Some cooks still prefer to break 
long thick pasta such as ziti or the cork- 
screw fusilli into small pieces as they drop 
them into boiling salted water, but most 
people like them precut.” 

In Italy, Ronza notes, “you can get big 
arguments around any family dining table 
about the shapes of pasta that should go 
| with different sauces.” Large flowerets of 


| broccoli, for example, do not work with 
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long strands of linguine or spaghetti be- 
cause it should be possible to pick up with 
a fork the solids in the sauce as well as the 
pasta. Big chunks of vegetables and meat 
are far better with the little ears (orec- 
chiette) or penne. Finer ingredients, such 
as peas and minced prosciutto in a 
creamy sauce, are more suitable to deli- 
cate pastas that are twirled. That twirling 
is no longer done in Italy with fork against 
spoon but rather with fork against plate 
According to Angelo De Angelis, 


| sales manager of Zia Dora, Gerardo di 


Nola’s U.S. importer, the five most popu- 
lar shapes are spaghetti, the ridged quill- 
shaped penne, linguine, the fine angel's 
hair capelli dangelo and short, mixed 
pasta shapes used in minestrone 


hat currently makes importers and 

retailers shudder is the tariff in- 
crease imposed by presidential proclama- 
tion last summer and instituted on Nov. 1 
The American taste for Italian macaroni 
is on the rise; sales have grown from 10 
million Ibs. in 1975 to 110 million Ibs. a 
year now. Even so, that accounts for only 
4% of 2.3 billion Ibs. of pasta eaten annu- 
ally in this country, The tariff increase re- 
flects U.S. resentment at the protective 
duty Europeans maintain on citrus im- 
ports from this country. This higher tariff 
means that consumers will pay 10% to 
15% more than the current 70¢ to $1.10 
per lb. of imported pasta. According to 
Max Busetti of the National Pasta Associ- 
ation, in Arlington, Va., it is the principle 
that counts. “Naturally, the Italians are 


| incensed about the tariffs,’ Busetti says. 
| “For them, it is such an emotional prod- 


uct, especially in the wake of recent 
strains. The increase was on the front 
pages of all Italian newspapers the day af- 
ter there were pictures of Craxi and Rea- 
gan mending fences following the Achille 
Lauro affair.” 

Considering that there are 143 shapes 
available in the Gerardo di Nola catalog, 
it seems almost churlish to ask Ronza if 
others are ever made. His answer is to re- 
fer to the catalog of the Capitano compa- 
ny, manufacturers of the pasta dies, cost- 
ing as much as $1,000 apiece, that are 
used in the industry. There for the order- 
ing are 425 variations on the pasta theme, 
not only alternative sizes of current 
shapes, but vanished, not-quite-forgotten 
birds, animals, man-in-the-moon-profile 
crescents, tiny notched wheels that look 
like watch gears and a variety of other 
small shapes that would be lovely if 
dipped in gold and hung on charm brace- 
lets. Most startling are the long noodles in 
the angular forms of triangles and dia- 
monds, even a large curving quatrefoil. 
They are not made anymore because 
“they take too long to dry,’ Ronza ex- 
plains, “especially those with corners.” 
All of which seems a pity, for they would 
certainly appeal to postmodernist eaters. 
Basta pasta? Not yet. .—By Mimi Sheraton 
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“When you have money 
in your pocket, 


you are WISe, 
you are handsome, 


and you sing well, too!” 
¢ 


SS Se That's an old Yiddish proverb, and it speaks 
“Cn ~ eloquently of the power a your money. 
“7 At Northern Trust, we've been developing our 
skills with money for over 96 years. Our financial 
teams have been helping people build their estates with sensitive, personal 
service, and this distinguishes us from other financial institutions. 

Today we're attracting a whole new generation with our personal financial 
services. From in-depth financial and tax planning to estate administration, 
talk to us about all your personal financial needs. 

|S you to have money in your pocket—and sing well, too! 

all us. 


Northern Trust Bank in Northern Trust Bank 


Chicago. (312) 630-6000. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 


Member F. D.1.¢ 





Buy them for Halley’s. 
Use them forever. 
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Halley’s Comet. It's 
the biggest, most spec- 
tacular, longest-running 
show in history. Fiery. 
Dazzling. Graceful. 
Astellar performance 
your family will 
remember forever. 

But you and your 
family must enjoy this 
performance. Because 
the next encore is not sched- 
uled for another 76 years. 
What’ more, when you 











a 16-page track- | o 
ing log and 
special locator 
devices. It will turn 

a beginner into a comet expert. 

But giving you the sun, moon 

Zz and stars isn’t enough for Tasco. 

We also give you the world. And we 

give you a closer view of it. Ball games, 
wietBer birds, animals, concerts, races, 

wee hockey, plays, ballets, scenic vistas, 


you name it, 
Ble Ole 


Free with purchase of binocular Tasco binoculars. They're wonderful, 
at leit dealefs, coast-to-coast. _ affordable, and they make unusual gifts. 
A*14.95 value. You'll see, when you look over our 
wide range of styles. You'll also 
see why, for over 30 years, 
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buy Tasco binoculars, you also 
get, as a gift, something only people have been looking fo, as 
Tasco has. The Halley’ well as through Tasco, for the 
Comet-Finder Kit thathelps #3 ' best value in binoculars, 
you pinpoint the comet's ; telescopes, riflescopes, 
location. The kit contains 


) : 
: é microscopes, magnifiers 
Rand McNally’ full-color, r= l-yeve) and sportsglasses. 


16-page booklet and poster, BINOCULARS Tasco— 
binocular supplier to the N.F.L. 
More power to your eyes. 
Tasco Sales, Inc., RO. Box 520080, Miami, Florida 33152-0080 U.S.A 


In Canada— Optex Corp., 52 smill Rd., Don Mills, Ontario, Canada M3B2TS5 


ow Sales, Inc. TAD-189-1285-LA 








Announcing: 


CompLife 


aaa rye peat -s life ties 
from getting out of hand. 





Introducing CompLife™ from 
Northwestern Mutual Life, a revolu- 
tionary new life insurance plan that 
combines the low cost of term with 

cash value build-up. And you choose 
the premium. So now your family can 
have the coverage it needs at the 
price you can afford. 


Pick your premium. 

Choose your coverage. 

It all depends on what you want. For 
those who need extreme flexibility, 
there’s Adjustable CompLife™ You'll 
also find Custom CompLife™ ideal for 
heads of households, and Increasing 
CompLife™ for those who want to build 
cash value quickly. All offer lump sum 
payments (a one-time deposit) to either 
buy additional insurance protection 
or increase cash value. 


The long-term performance 
and guarantees you expect from 
The Quiet Company. 


Northwestern Mutual can offer you this 


flexible combination of whole life 
and term insurance and back it with “John, “NN 
solid performance. And Northwestern 
Mutual guarantees the cash value and 
death benefit of CompLife™ a practice 
not followed by other companies in 
this type of policy. Our guarantees have 
been well known to our policyowners 
for Legh So have our high dividends. 
In fact, A.M. Best Co., the perform- 
ance rating authority in the industry, 
consistently ranks our dividend per- 
formance at the top among the largest 
insurance ¢ companies. For more infor- 
mation call 1-800-528-6060, ext. 472. 


Mutual bie 


The Quiet Company® 
ulet 
ulet 

An even tougher act to follow 


© 1986 The Northwestern Mutual Lite Insurance Company, Mitanukee, Wrsconain 


»...you have to 
be a Northwestern 
Mutual agent” 


can you sell 
CompLite™?” 
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he television spot shows a dimly lit of- 

fice at night, its occupant working 
hard at his desk. A ghostly voice reverber- 
ates in the room, but where is it coming 
from? Why, from a portrait of William 
Randolph Hearst, founder of the media 
empire that bears his name. Hearst gazes 
down on his grandson William Ran- 


In His Grandfather’s Footsteps 


Will Hearst II] struggles to shine up a family heirloom 





and never goes anywhere without his 
basset hound, Bentley. When Frank 


McCulloch, 66, a veteran journalist who 
had just retired as executive editor of 
the California-based McClatchy News- 
papers, interviewed Burgin for a maga- 
zine story, Burgin persuaded McCulloch 





dolph Hearst III, publisher of the 
San Francisco Examiner, and quiz- 
zes him on his recent staff additions. 
“Who is this Hunter S. Thompson?” 
asks Grandfather Hearst in a tone 
half haughty, half perplexed. Will 
Hearst, who helped hire the duke of 
“gonzo” journalism as a columnist, 
replies, “He’s irreverent, a little 
risky, but, uh, fun to read, you know 
... Come on, Grandpa, lighten up.” 
Grandpa somberly responds, “Are 
you sure you know what you're do- 
ing, Will?” Grandson gazes sweetly 
at the portrait and says, “I don’t 
know. Did you?” 

The commercial, funny and ef- 
fective, aptly reflects the brash, risk- 
taking style of the third-generation 
proprietor, Since becoming publish- 
er of the paper 16 months ago, Will 
Hearst, 36, has added half a dozen 
new columnists, launched a Sunday 
magazine and tried to instill a dash 
of unpredictability in the reportage. 
He says his goal is to make the Ex- 
aminer one of the ten best newspa- 
pers in the country, a dream the pa- 
per proudly touts in print ads by 
running a picture of Hearst under a 
headline assigning him blame if am- 
bition exceeds grasp. 

At the moment, though, Will 
Hearst’s flip line to his grandfather's 
ghost about not knowing what he is 
doing draws some uneasy smiles in 
the newsroom. Seven months after 
hiring a new editor for the paper, Hearst 
fired him two weeks ago and named him- 
self to the post. Jmage, the four-month-old 
Sunday magazine, is so far ill focused. 
And the Examiner, perpetual afternoon 
also-ran to the morning Chronicle (circ. 
554,000, vs. 150,000) has failed to gain 
new readers. 

The goings-on in the Examiner's 
newsroom often sound more interesting 
than anything the reporters cover. After 
Hearst hired David Burgin, 46, away 
from the Orlando Sentinel last year to 
be the Examiner's new editor, Burgin 
signed up Columnists Thompson and 
Cyra McFadden, author of The Serial, a 
send-up of Marin County mores. Hearst 
wooed away Warren Hinckle, an eccen- 
tric Chronicle columnist who bludgeons 
miscreants, real and imagined, in print 
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San Sranciseo.<s Examiner 


The Next Generation. 








Burgin accepted a severance package. 

Hunter Thompson delivered his own 
surprises. Sent out to cover Humphrey, 
a wayward whale in the Sacramento 
River, Thompson instead reported in 
preposterous detail on an elderly Chi- 
nese woman who claimed to be Richard 
Nixon’s former mistress. Thompson de- 
voted a subsequent column to a blister- 
ing attack on his “brainless” editor's 
failure to pay room-service tabs. All 
good fun, sort of, but other reporters 
grew angry that Thompson was mug- 
ging the Examiner while collecting 
$1,500 per column. 

Yet Hearst has little to lose by 
shaking things up. San Francisco 
has never been blessed with a top- 
grade daily newspaper, nor is the 
marketplace really competitive. In a 
joint-operating pact, signed in 1965, 
to guarantee the survival of both pa- 
pers, the Examiner agreed to switch 
to afternoon publication. Since then 
the two papers have shared printing 
and distribution costs. They also 
split revenues, thus ensuring that the 
Examiner will have a healthy bot- | 
tom line despite running a poor sec- 
ond to the Chronicle. 

“We are not halfway to where 
we want to be,” says Hearst. John 
Markoff does offer insightful report- 
ing on Silicon Valley, while Phil 
Bronstein has provided first-rate 
coverage from the Philippines. But 
the paper maintains only two bu- 
reaus outside the city, in Sacramento 
and Washington, and its overall cov- 
erage is a bit skimpy considering the 
large editorial staff (269 reporters 
and editors). Hearst does not lack 
experience, having worked as an 
Examiner reporter and editor for 
three years before serving as assis- 
tant managing editor at the compa- 
ny’s Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
from 1978 to 1984. Nonetheless, he 











An ad last month trumpeting the publisher and his team 
One gonzo columnist, a basset hound and a fired editor. 


within 15 minutes to become the paper's 
managing editor. 

If Burgin could be persuasive, how- 
ever, he could also be mercurial, a trail 
that the Examiner poked fun at in an- 
other TV ad. As an unsmiling Burgin 
enters the newsroom, staffers cower be- 
hind bookshelves and scatter in fear. 
“David's got a reputation as sort of a 
tough guy,” narrates Hearst. “But I 
think that’s blown way out of propor- 
tion.” Still, Burgin was difficult. He 
disappeared from the office for long 
stretches, blew up suddenly at staffers, 
and once, in a fit of pique, skipped a 
planned meeting with company brass in 
New York. Hearst “kept saying I was 
capricious and erratic.” said Burgin af- 
ter his dismissal. ““That’s what he was.” 
Hearst refuses comment, and last week 


is criticized by staffers for playing 
favorites and for poor management. 
“He's great on ideas,” says a report- 
er, “but he doesn’t follow through.” 
Now that Hearst has appointed him- 
self editor, he is looking for someone to fill 
the newly created post of executive editor. 
McCulloch turned the job down but agreed 
to run day-to-day operations until the slot 
is filled. Hearst dismisses any suggestion 
that if he insists on ultimate control of the 
newsroom he may have trouble finding a 
successor to Burgin. “I give as free a hand 
as there is in journalism today,” he says. 
“Ultimately, I could stay home in a bath- 
tub and phone in ideas. If that works, 
great.” But lolling in the suds does not seem 
to be his style, especially since he has put 
his reputation so much on the line. 
Grandpa would expect no less from a de- 
scendant running the newspaper where the 
Hearst empire began. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Paul A. Witteman/San Francisco 
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In the salon: animated chat between Poirets 





On the train: red with beads, blue with pearls 
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An Elegant Legacy Comes Alive 


| In Paris, a stunning show opens the new Museum of Fashion Arts 


he train stops in the stillness of time 

Passengers in this single car of the 
Orient Express luxuriate forever in a rev- 
erie of richness. The burnished wood of 
the dining car, the deep upholstery of the 
seats, the soft, shaded lighting make the 
figures stand out in relief, their clothing a 
testament to social identity and design 
legacy. In this ravishing tableau, the train 
is merely the transportation, the setting. It 
is the clothing that offers a round-trip, 
first-class ticket for a giddy voyage into 
the past 

The standard of style in this dining 
car is punishingly high. Just inside the en- 
trance, the incarnadine exclamation of a 
Poiret dress laps a female figure like rip- 
ples on a lakeshore. Next to it, a dress 
from the House of Cybes, all shifting 
shades of blue with cascades of twinkling 
pearls, looks as if the stars had begun to 
shine in the afternoon sky. The roseate el- 
egance of another dress showered with 
embroidered petals could seem, to the 
mannequin at the door, either 
an invitation or a challenge 
To anyone looking in from 
outside, the dress draws the 
eye instantly and infuses the 
whole scene with its own 
tones of luxuriant nostalgia 
the lasting afterglow of a 
perpetual sunset 

It is the intention of the 
new Museum of Fashion Arts. 
inaugurated this week in Paris 
by French President Frangois 
Mitterrand, to make sure that 
the sun always shines brightly 
on the world of fashion. Tab- 
leaux like the Orient Ex- 
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press—part of the museum’s premier exhi- 
bition, “Moments of Fashion,” a display of 
costumes spanning the past three centu- 
ries—may have a sentimental cast, but 
they also have a dramatic vibrancy. The 
new museum, which is contiguous to the 
Union of Decorative Arts and part of the 
Louvre, thus becomes one of the world’s 
foremost facilities for the study of clothing 
The exhibit, which shows off some 
112 costumes on three separate floors, is 
the museum’s way of introducing itself. It 
will be succeeded in the spring by a show 
of Yves Saint Laurent, then of Christian 
Dior. There will be space on the fifth floor 
for permanent exhibition of items from 
the museum’s collection of more than 
10,000 costumes, a few of which date back 
as far as the 16th century. And there will 
be a boutique to sell reworkings of famous 
designer accessories, as well as space to 
restore clothes. In all, the museum will oc- 
cupy eleven floors; with the new Fashion 
Institute nearby, students will have im- 


Bicycle built for breeches: a welcome focus on the fine points of design 
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mediate access to 300 years of the past 

In scope, the new museum is one of | 
the world’s most commanding fashion 
facilities. Its size and location confer | 
upon it a legitimacy that is automatic | 
and virtually unrivaled. As part of the 
Louvre, the museum officially makes 
fashion design a part of the great cre- 
alive tapestry of the fine arts, taking it 
further from the world of craft. “Fash- 
ion deserved to be installed in the heart 
of the city, enclosed within the walls of 
the greatest museum in the world,” said 
Minister of Culture Jack Lang when he 
announced the establishment of the mu- 
seum almost four years ago. 


| Gap ie designers clearly wel- 
come the museum as a reaffirmation 
of their traditions and the ongoing impor- 
tance of their work. “I think it’s a very 
good idea to put fashion in a museum, and 
the Louvre in particular,” says Hubert de 
Givenchy. “It should have been done a 
long time ago.” Adds Azzedine Alaia, the 
most inventive of Paris’ younger genera- 
tion of designers: “It’s all fantastic. I hope 
to be exhibited there. We all do!” 

The museum was built in the Louvre’s 
Pavillon de Marsan, which was first fin- 
ished in 1666, burned during the Paris 
Commune of 1871 and left largely unoc- 
cupied since its restoration was completed 
in 1905. When Decorator Jacques Grange 
first inspected the premises in 1982, he 
found himself inside a glorious attic in 
which hundreds of pigeons flew free un- 
der a glass rooftop supported by a metal 
framework. Grange and Architect Daniel 
Kahane kept practically everything but 
the birds. They added oak for the floors, 
stone for stairs and gallery walls, spend- 
ing nearly $6 million to achieve an easy, 
inviting elegance. It is an ambiance that 
contains the clothes nicely without com- 
peting with them 

“The setting is sublime,” says Yvonne 
Deslandres, 63, who spent the past 25 
years collecting some 9,000 costumes that 
form the core of the museum’s permanent 
collection. It is also highly symbolic: the | 
windows, worked neatly into the exhibi- 
tion space by Kahane, overlook a splen- 
did Parisian landscape where fashion still 
thrives as it does no place else 
in the world. Just a short dis- 
tance away are the couture 
houses of Saint Laurent, Ma- 
dame Grés, Givenchy and 
Dior, which began their 
spring/summer showings 
even as Mitterrand was pre- 
siding over the museum’s offi- 
cial opening. In March, the 
courtyard of the Louvre will 
be overrun by the world fash- 
ion press and buyers assem- 
bled to check out over 50 dif- 
ferent ready-to-wear shows 
At the Museum of Fashion 
Arts, tradition not only con- 
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tinues, it 
“Moments of Fashion” sets high stan- 
dards for working designers and future 


fashion exhibits. It is smartly curated and | 


mounted with the kind of refinement that 
leaves room for a witty little coup like 
showing two pair of knee breeches on 
busily pedaling half-mannequins. On the 
top floor, some 18th century costumes 
move in almost antic procession on man- 
nequins molded like silhouettes in some 
three-dimensional shadow play. Below, 
on the 19th century floor, a woman dress- 
es for the opera in a ravishing gown by 
Charles Frederick Worth; across the gal- 
lery, an array of simple cottons and linens 
arranged as if for a Sunday outing at a 
park creates an effortless paradigm of ev- 
eryday elegance 

It is the 20th century, however, that 
rates the greatest exhibition space and is 
likely to grab the most attention. Besides 
the Orient Express tableau, created from 
an actual car that was once part of the fa- 
bled train, there is an arrangement of hats 
displayed in glass cases and perched on 
tree branches as if the silken, veiled and 
feathered extravagances were so many 
nesting birds. A full-figured mannequin 
lounges unclothed in erotic exhaustion on 
a rumpled bed, her lingerie strewn on the 
floor all around her. A whole range of vin- 
tage Schiaparellis is displayed nearby in a 
kind of scaled-down circus ring, the per- 
fect setting for giddy fantasies of ap- 
pliquéd jungle beasts and performing 
animals. 

“That Italian artist who makes dress- 
es,” was Chanel’s dismissive description 
of her contemporary and competitor. In- 
deed, the spirit of Schiaparelli seems a lit- 
Ue strained beside the array of Chanel 
evening wear dating from the '30s that is 
displayed just across the floor with a fas- 
tidious simplicity the designer herself 
would surely have approved. Five Chanel 
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Hats being readied for display in museum lab 





dresses, all black, face five gowns, all 
white, by Madeleine Vionnet, setting up 
mirror images of surreptitious splendor. 
The impression is instantly contempo- 
rary. The impact suggests that the best 
design trounces time and needs only the 
auspices of a fine museum to keep reas- 
serting its strength and relevance. At last, 
in Paris, world fashion has a single, grand 
place to get a grip on its future, because it 
will be so easy now to keep an eye on the 
past. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by Dorie 
Denbigh/Paris 
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Nostalgic urbanite and Friend Farrow: sociable worrier, social worker 


Retro-Romance in a Swanky Town 














peop aero one in the Rodgers 
and Hart song, the city of dreams in 
"30s movies, the old apogee of swank—has 
become a figment of Woody Allen’s imagi- 
nation. Thank heavens. Reclamation of 
the borough’s tattered image could be in no 
better hands. In Annie Hall, Manhattan 
and this beguiling new comedy, the pent- 
houses have been replaced by SoHo lofts 
and West Side labyrinths, but the preoccu- 
pations are pretty much the same as those 
faced by romantic New Yorkers from Fred 
and Ginger to Kate and Cary, Smart peo- 
ple with sin-deep problems walk through a 
muggerless Central Park. Money worries 
are for comic relief. Cocktail-party chat is 
about something wittier than property val- 
ues in Quogue. You will find no filthy 
streets, colicky children or subway Ram- 
bos here. Instead, there is the invigorating 
lilt of spring in the air, and love and the 
Chrysler Building are just around every 
corner. No wonder New Yorkers love 
Woody Allen pictures: he makes retro-ro- 
mances for the nostalgic urbanite. 

Hannah and Her Sisters is old-fash- 
ioned in another sense: its plot has the ele- 
gant geometry of a Philip Barry play. Two 
triangles converge al a common point: 
Hannah (Mia Farrow), who has two sisters, 
Holly (Dianne Wiest) and Lee (Barbara 
Hershey), and has been married twice, first 
to Mickey (Woody Allen) and now to Elliot 
(Michael Caine). Eventually, each sister 
has an affair with one of Hannah’s men. El- 
liot begins the roundelay by lurching into a 
mad pash for the beautiful, cheerful, lost 
Lee. Perhaps he is weary of Hannah's com- 
petence; she is a kind of live-in social work- 
er for her sweet, nerdy husband. Lee, for 
her part, is tired of baby-sitting her Europe- 
an boyfriend (Max Von Sydow) and is 
ready to find another professorial loser to 

whom she can teach the facts of love. 





HANNAH AND HER SISTERS Directed and Written by Woody Allen 
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Meanwhile, Holly flounces desperately 
among Mr. Wrongs until she finds Mickey, 
a TV producer and the only person in New 
York who worries more than she does. 

From this outline one could imagine 
farce or domestic tragedy. And indeed the 
cast of characters—three sisters, bicker- 
ing parents, the satellite husbands and 
lovers—could be found in Allen’s humor- 
less Interiors (1978). Hannah takes its suf- 
ferers seriously but not solemnly; it mas- 
sages them rather than pointing a finger. 
Elliot may apostrophize in soppy clichés 
about his infatuation (“What passion to- 
day with Lee! She was like a volcano!”), 
but he is canny enough to woo Lee with 
love poems by E.E. Cummings, the think- 
ing man’s Kahlil Gibran. Mickey’s belief 
that he has a brain tumor may lead him 
on quests for ultimate answers, but to him 
Catholicism is all Wonder bread and 
moving-eye portraits of Jesus, The pros- 
pect of reincarnation is just as spooky. 
“Great,” he sulks. “That means I'll have 
to sit through the Ice Capades again.” 

In the end, a godless universe smiles | 
on Hannah and her extended family. For 
one couple, like ends up with like; another 
pair discovers that compromise is the best 
salve for a seven-year itch. It could be 
that, at 50, Allen is looking not to accuse 
his characters, or even to absolve them, 
but to lay on a blessing. In his Manhattan 
everyone has his reasons, and almost ev- 
eryone deserves a happy ending. Dear, 
dour Mickey gets blessed best, with a wry 
miracle of regeneration. The barrenness 
of despair gives way toa hope for continu- 
ation of the species. For most American 
directors—glad-handers and show- 
boaters—that resolution might seem ten- 
tative at best, But for Woody Allen, who 
finds grim death gargling all around him, 
isn’t it romantic? — By Richard Corliss 
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Video — 


From Russia, with Agony 


PETER THE GREAT NBC; Feb. 2 through 5,9 p.m. EST 


| n 1697, Peter the Great of Russia 
set out on one of history’s most 
momentous vacations. The towering 
(6 ft. 7 in.), charismatic monarch be- 
came the first Czar ever to venture 
peacefully outside his country, trav- 
eling for 18 months to the major 
capitals of Western Europe. He ab- 
sorbed Western ideas and techno- 
logical know-how and returned to 
guide Russia into the modern world 

That is the most familiar story 
about Peter the Great. The best one, 
however, begins nearly three centu- 
ries later. An American TV crew 
embarks on another momentous 
trip: to the Soviet Union to film a 
mini-series based on Peter's life. But 
the production is in turmoil from the 
Start, and the movie's creator is fired 
before the crew sets foot on Russian 
soil. The Soviet bureaucracy and 
brutal cold cause countless hard- 
ships and delays. Then the star falls 
ill and has to quit before filming is 
complete. His role is taken over by 
an unknown look-alike 

That NBC’s trouble-plagued Pe- 
ter the Great actually made it to the 
screen is close to a miracle; that it 
turns out to be another of TV’s pret- 





Outside the re-created Kremlin: hokey history 


ty but plodding historical sagas is less sur- | them constantly,” he says, into “a treaty 


prising. With its lavish sets (including the 
17th century Kremlin) and the proverbial 
cast of thousands, the eight-hour, $27 mil- 
lion epic looks spectacular. Maximillian 
Schell, the most prominent of four actors 
who play Peter, has moments of leonine 
power, and Vanessa Redgrave is striking 
as his treacherous sister. But the rest 
of the all-star cast—including Han- 
nah Schygulla, Laurence Olivier, 
Trevor Howard and Mel Ferrer—is 
lost in the pageantry. Edward An- 
halt’s script is flabby and inert, and 
history is contaminated with hokey 
invention (a bogus meeting in Lon- 
don, for instance, between Peter and 
Sir Isaac Newton) 

The filmmakers would have 
done better to record their own tur- 
bulent drama. It began in 1982, 
when Producer Lawrence Schiller 
(The Executioner’s Song) hatched 
the idea of doing a TV version of 
Robert K. Massie’s critically ac- 
claimed 1980 biography of Peter 
After lengthy negotiations, Schiller 
gained Kremlin approval to film in 
the U.S.S.R.—the first independent 
American production ever to do so 
Schiller is proud of the 130-page 
agreement he hammered out with 
the Soviets. who sought but did not 
receive script approval. “I badgered 


that stood the test of the film.” 

Schiller, however, did not. Flamboy- 
ant, often volatile, he battled constantly 
with cost-conscious associates over his 
grandiose plans. In August 1984, after 


seven weeks of shooting in Vienna, Schil- 
ler was dismissed, with NBC claiming that 





Schell as the Czar, center, with Schygulla and Ferrer 
Bitter cold, boring food and a disappearing star 


the production was already three days be- 
hind schedule and $800,000 over budget 

Schiller’s replacement as_producer- 
director was Marvin Chomsky (Holocaust), 
who took over at the outset of seven 
months of filming in the Soviet 
Union. Problems cropped up almost 
» immediately. First the production's 
entire supply of wigs was lost for 34 
weeks. The crew found Soviet accom- 
modations to be spartan, transporta- 
tion unreliable and toilet paper 
rough. “I had a miserable time,” says 
Omar Sharif, who plays one of Peter’s 
advisers. Bored with meals of beet- 
root salads, chicken and potatoes, 
Sharif took a trip to Paris and 
brought back cans of tuna, which he 
ate at night alone in his room 

As filming dragged on, the 
fabled Russian winter set in. To 
protect against temperatures that 
plunged at times to 18 below zero, 
the crew had to wrap equipment in 
blankets; once indoors, lights fre- 
quently shattered because of the 
temperature change. After shivering 
on frigid sets, the cast finally ob- 
tained two 54-seat buses, where they 
changed costumes by retreating be- 
hind cloths strung up like curtains 
Then last February, a month before 
he was scheduled to leave to direct a 
production at Berlin’s Deutsche 
Oper, Schell was laid low by a fever 
for nearly four weeks. Torn between 
his Berlin commitment and the un- 
finished movie, Schell dragged him 
self out of bed to shoot a few more 
scenes in Leningrad before departing 
“Sometimes,” he groans, “I felt half 
unconscious.” 

Stranded at the eleventh hour without 
their star, the producers scoured a Lon- 
don actors’ directory and picked Denis De 
, Marne to serve as a stand-in for Pe- 
= ter’s remaining scenes. After first 
balking, Schell later dubbed in De 
Marne’s dialogue. The cinematic 
sleight of hand is deft but damaging 
Peter retreats into shadows and long 
shots for several crucial scenes in the 
movie's final segment 

Peter the Great's troubles have 
left a wake of unhappy people 
Schell is upset that a double was 
used and has vowed never to do an- 
other mini-series. Schiller (who is 
given co-directing and “preproduc- 
tion” credit) is still furious about his 
ouster, and has filed a $10 million 
lawsuit. NBC, meanwhile, has its 
own cause for concern: Peter the 
Great will be competing against 
CBS's steamy mini-series Sins. After 
surviving production disputes, a dis- 
appearing star and a climate that 
defeated Napoleon, Peter the Great 


ry 





may finally be done in by Joan 
Collins By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Michael Riley/Los Angeles 
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“But not on us!” the oysters cried, 
Turning a little blue. 
“After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!” 

—Through the Looking-Glass 


f the shrieks reverberating through Washington last week 

were considerably louder than the murmuring of some 
doomed oysters, that was because the victims are larger and 
more numerous and more sensitive to threats of pain. Congres- 
sional oratory turned to images of mayhem. “Today’s cuts are 
like trimming your nails,” said New York Democratic Congress- 
man Charles Schumer. “What is coming will be like chopping off 
your hand.” Pennsylvania Democrat William Gray, chairman of 
the House Budget Committee, spoke even more gorily to the 
New York Times of “the amputa- 
tion of both arms in 1987,” and Sen- 
ator Gary Hart of Colorado predict- 
ed, “We will cut off our nose to spite 
the deficit.” 

What they and the rest of official 
| Washington were talking about was 
a novelty called Gramm-Rudman.* 
Passed by a harried Congress and 
signed by an equally harried Presi- 
dent Reagan during the confusions 
of the pre-Christmas season, 
Gramm-Rudman decreed an end to 
the budget deficits that have become 
a Washington way of life over the 
past two decades. Right now. Con- 
gress knows that the deficit must be 
cut, but naturally dreads deciding on 
its own whose funds should be cut. So 
the legislators left it to U.S. Comp- 
troller General Charles Bowsher to 
trim $11.7 billion from this year’s budget. Then beginning with 
the fiscal-1987 budget that Reagan must submit next week, the 
restrictions become automatic. Discretion, choice, judgment—all 
are subordinated to the rule imposed by Gramm-Rudman that 
the deficit must be reduced in $36 billion increments each year 
until 1991, when the lion will lie down with the lamb and the defi- 
cit will total zero. The new law even dictates that half of the cur- 
rent cuts are to come from military spending (to be trimmed 
4.9%) and half from nonmilitary outlays (4.3%), But not from us, 
the oysters began protesting. 

Not ws, cried the retired military veterans and civil servants, 
who expected to get a 3% cost of living increase in their pensions 
Jan. | but did not. Not us, cried the farmer organizations, whose 
hard-pressed members expected $20 billion in subsidies this year 
and now see that harvest shriveling. Not us, cried the operators 
of the New York City subways, who have no hope of keeping 
fares at $1 if they lose their subsidy of $550 million. Not us, cried 
the Nicaraguan contras, who got only $27 million in “nonmili- 
tary” aid last year and now want $100 million, with $60 million 
for real weapons. Not us, cried the Internal Revenue Service, 
which after all collects the money. 

Yes, you, all of you, replied the budget cutters. In a 419-page 














*Republican Freshmen Senators Phil Gramm of Texas and Warren B, Rudman 

of New Hampshire actually have a better-known co-sponsor, Democrat Ernest 

F. Hollings of South Carolina, but two sponsors’ names are generally about all 

that people want to remember. Purists call it Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, or 
| GRH. Officially, its name is the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
| trol Act of 1985. 
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A Bad Idea Whose Time Has Come 











report issued this month, they surveyed every corner of the bat- 
tlefield and listed the reductions, officially known as “sequester- 
ings.” Not only will the Pentagon have to cut $543 million from 
Air Force missile procurement and $532,000 for such a minor 
specialty as a tank muzzle boresight device, but there will be 
$54,000 less for the modernization of dining facilities at Fort 
Knox, Ky. And so on. In the field of nonmilitary spending, the 
figures provide a kind of guided tour through all the sunny hill- 
sides and dark thickets of federal benevolence: $2.4 million less 
for the National Endowment for the Arts; $15 million less for the 
Panama Canal Commission; $8,000 less for the National Afro- 
American History and Culture Commission; $28,000 less for the 
National Council on the Handicapped; $31,000 less for the Ma- 
rine Mammal Commission. And so on. “It’s going to be tough, 
tough, tough on everybody,” says Co-Sponsor Hollings. 

The most bizarre aspect of this 
arbitrary budget cutting is that few 
people in Washington think it will 
work very well. Almost nobody 
thinks it is the right way to run the 
Government. And quite a few peo- 
ple think it is illegal. No sooner 
had Gramm-Rudman passed than 
twelve Congressmen joined the Na- 
derite Public Citizen Litigation 
Group in asking the Federal District 
Court in Washington to intervene. 
And though Reagan had just signed 
the bill and called it “an important 
step toward putting our fiscal house 
in order,” his Justice Department 
filed a brief saying that it also 
thought parts of the measure proba- 
bly unconstitutional. 

In Congress, too, there were ef- 
forts to change course. A group of | 
liberals led by Ted Weiss of Manhattan formally proposed last 
week to repeal Gramm-Rudman outright, an unlikely eventual- 
ity since it got through the House by a 271-to-154 vote and the 
Senate by 61 to 31. “Budget cuts of this size,” said Weiss, “will 
force us to dismantle the Federal Government, step by step, until 
there is little left.” 

For the present, though, this act—which threatens to dele- 
gate Congress’s most important function to unelected bureau- 
crats, which jeopardizes the most vital activities of the Govern- 
ment, which impoverishes good programs as ruthlessly as bad 
ones, if not more so—remains the law of the land. “It won't go 
away,” says House Majority Leader Jim Wright. “We set out to 
create a straitjacket to force the President, and Congress too, to 
face unpleasant facts.” 

If Gramm-Rudman is a foolish piece of legislation, and it is, 
it did not come from nowhere. It came most immediately from 
the fact that the U.S. was going bankrupt at the end of last year. 
Specifically, at midnight on Dec. 12, the money would run out— 
no more cash for either the White House or the Marine Mammal 
Commission. The only way to avoid going into default, meaning 
an almost unthinkable inability to meet federal payrolls, was the 
all too familiar trick of raising the limit on the national debt. 

When Reagan first came to the White House in 1981, he | 
found that Jimmy Carter had left the cupboard quite bare, and | 
that one of his first acts would have to be to increase the national 
debt past $1 trillion. What an outrage, especially to a cost-con- 
scious conservative! A trillion dollars—why, if you piled up that 
many $1,000 bills, Reagan told Congress, you would have a pile 
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67 miles high! “A monument to the policies of the past,” said the 
new President, “which as of today are reversed.” But since Rea- 
gan was also determined to increase military spending and to cut 
taxes (and since Congress was just as determined to stand guard 
over Social Security and other entitlement programs), there was 
only one way to balance the budget, and that was by borrowing 
So five years of Reaganomic prosperity have been financed by 
doubling the national! debt from $1 trillion to $2 trillion 
W arnings about debts and deficits tend to go ignored as long 
as things seem prosperous, but there have been signs of 
increasing worry lately. Just paying the interest on the national 
debt now takes $143 billion, much of it going to foreign banks 
that can call in their loans whenever they begin to mistrust the 
dollar. Worriers also fret that the trade deficit has climbed to a 
scary $145 billion or so annually. Meaning that it is now the US., 
not Mexico or Brazil, that is the world’s biggest debtor nation 
And banks keep crumbling (120 of them went under last year). 
This does not mean that we are approaching 1929, of course, but 
as Lester Thurow of M.LT. wrote last week, “Farm bankrupt- 
cies, financial speculation, nonperforming loans, large potential 
defaults . . . the echoes of the Great Depression sound louder and 
louder.” 

So as the Government steamed titanically toward default on 
Dec. 12, congressional leaders decided that they dared not seek 
approval for yet another increase 
in the debt unless they could show 
that they were really doing some- 
thing about the chronic deficit that 
nobody wanted to pay for 

Lo, the Gramm-Rudman bill! 
This simplistic cure-all had been 
lying around since last summer, 

| gaining a modest amount of sup- 
port. Now, as an amendment to 
the bill increasing the debt limit, it 
became what Co-Sponsor Rudman 
wryly called “a bad idea whose 
time has come.” There was no time 
for committee hearings; many 
members never read the measure 
that gave away their responsibil- 
ities, but they overwhelmingly vot- 
ed for it; final approval came at 10:15 p.m. on the eve of the pro- 
spective default, and then it was soon time to go home for 
Christmas. Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 

January is when the mail brings Christmas bills, and so the 
authorities began taking another look at the new law that Sena- 
tor Pat Moynihan described as “a suicide pact.” Although it had 
a beautiful simplicity, with its annual series of automatic budget 
cuts, nothing could possibly be that simple. The interest on the 
national debt had to be paid in full, for example, and if the Pen- 
tagon had just signed a contract to buy a million widgets, it 
would still be obligated to pay even if it canceled the contract. 

| O.K., these were exempted 

Then came the political commitments. Reagan had repeat- 
edly promised that he would not cut Social Security, so Social Se- 
curity would have to be exempted too, and he also exempted mil- 
itary payrolls. As this kind of budget-eve bargaining agitated 
Washington last week, it was clear that the oysters with the 
strongest political power would indeed escape injury—at least in 
the first round—but other cuts would then have to be corre- 
spondingly deeper. 

Senator Pat Moynihan asked Comptroller General Bowsher, 
at a hearing last week, whether the various exemptions did not 
mean that the vulnerable areas of domestic spending will actual- 
ly have to be slashed by a devastating 25% next year and vulner- 
able defense outlays by perhaps 18%. “That's in the ball park,” 
said Bowsher, thus conjuring up a ball park stripped of seats, 
gates and outfield fences 

Last week’s negotiations are nothing, however, compared 

| with the coming struggle over taxes. For Gramm-Rudman does 
not command specific budget cuts; it only commands that the 
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| Government stop spending money it doesn’t have. So why can’t 
taxes be raised? Mainly because Ronald Reagan is passionately 
opposed to raising them, and because House Democrats, whom 
Reagan likes to blame for past increases, will not cooperate un- 
less Reagan asks them to do so. Reagan will have to “take the 
hard knocks,” as Speaker Tip O'Neill put it. Or as one Senate 
G.O.P. strategist suggested, “We all have to join hands and jump 
| off the cliff together.” 

Washington optimists—and there still are a few—like to 
view Gramm-Rudman as nothing more than a device for apply- 
ing pressure. As they see it, when the pressure gets high enough a 
few months from now—meaning when enough special-interest 
groups rise in rebellion against the threatened cuts—there will 
occur, as if by magic, what former Budget Director David Stock- 
man used to call “the big fix.” This comes when everybody reluc- 
tantly agrees to both some budget cuts and some tax increases 
One formula being mentioned is known as 20-20-20, meaning 
$20 billion in new taxes and $20 billion less for both military and 
nonmilitary spending. 

No way, says the President, and although he is famous for 
last-minute concessions to sweet reason, he is also famous for 
last-minute obstinacy. And in addition to budget cutting, he sees 
all kinds of possibilities in “privatization,” the selling off of Gov- 
ernment assets (like grazing lands) and reducing of Government 
functions (like mortgage insurance). “The crystal ball is cloudy, 
but the political elements for the 
big fix are probably not now pres- 
ent,” reports TIME National Politi- 
cal Correspondent Laurence I 
Barrett. “In Congress, there is too 
much dissension within each 
House and within each party. In 





question whether Reagan fully un- 
derstands what is involved. There 
is also a dearth of both acumen and 
independent thinking around him. 
If this analysis is correct, there is 
good reason to believe that 
Gramm-Rudman will turn out to 
be either a means of ravaging 
many Government functions, in- 
cluding quite legitimate ones, or a 
malign illusion that merely defers the real day of judgment on 
the deficit.” 

First, though, there remains the possibility that the judiciary 
will save Congress from itself. “There is no way this thing can be 
made constitutional,” says Alan Morrison, the attorney handling 
the suit to stop Gramm-Rudman. “It’s diseased.” But when the 
case was argued before the Federal Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 10, Judge Antonin Scalia outspokenly challenged 
Morris’ view that Congress could not delegate its funding au- 
thority. “Congress often delegates to the Executive difficult ques- 
tions that it would rather not grapple with,” Judge Scalia said. “I 
don’t see how you can say that Congress hasn’t made the tough 
judgment. They've made a judgment to balance the budget.” 

Though a rigid application of that law would indeed threaten to 
put the Government out of business in a lot of ways, there are per- 
fectly sensible people in Washington who see the act as primarily a 
way of making all branches of Government rethink what the Gov- 
ernment does and what it is willing to pay for. “We need a reorder- 
ing of the relationship between the Federal Government and the 
people,” says Gramm, and that is a view that many can endorse 

Looking back over the long accumulation of deficits, which 
stretches back to the last balanced budget in 1969, Florida’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Lawton Chiles acknowledges that “we always seem 
to come up with a new slogan to patch over gaps in our willpower.” 
And looking ahead to the dangers that Gramm-Rudman may 
bring, Wisconsin's Republican Senator Rudy Boschwitz says, “It is 
perhaps a little mindless, but it may be the only way out of the mo- 
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| rass.” All of which is another way of asking, If Gramm-Rudman is 


too arbitrary, what is going to get the Government off the road to 
bankruptcy? Oysters, anyone? — By Otto Friedrich 
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When the sun goes 
down and the moon 
comes up, it’s a whole 
different animal. 

When night falls on this 
machine, temperatures rise. 
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: Virginia Slims rememberswhen the business world 
first called upon women to serve. 
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When you have something urgent to send, no boxes, chances are we're just a few steps away. 

one makes it easier and more economical With advantages like these, it’s no wonder that 

than Express Mail Next Day Service? people count on Express Mail Next Day Service 
Two simple prices cover almost every- over 120,000 times every day. 

thing we deliver—$10.75 for packages up So for the best combination of ease, economy and 


to two pounds, $12.85 for items up to five t reliability, put 
#.. 28) your package EXPRESS MAIL 
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1986 4X4 SRS XTRACAB. 
#1 SELLING SMALLTRUCK IN AMERICA.t 

Every driver of every other small truck 

knows one thing for certain: they'd 

better get their tailpipes out of 

your way. 

No malice intended, but this all 
new 1986 Toyota 4X4 Gas Turbo—the 





first and only one of its kind—just hap- 

pens to be the single, most powerful 

small truck you can buy. East or West. 
Its Electronically Fuel-Injected, 


NTs. 
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24 liter SOHC gas-turbo engine 
methodically pumps out a staggering 
135 horsepower and 173 ft./bs. of gut- 
wrenching torque. So it goes just 
about anywhere it wants. Up moun- 
tains. Across 


ditches. And 

through sand ‘ 
washes with 

its wide 


P225/75R15 radials. 

Nearly all manner of road deform- 
ity is absorbed by its all new Hi-Trac 
independent front-suspension with 
stabilizer bar. And raised torsion bars 
insure the highest ground clearance 
of any truck in its class. Bone shaking 
rides don't exist where directional 


stability and smoother rides do. 
There's more to this Xtracab: 
Like remarkable space behind the 
seats, 7-way adjustable driver's Sport 
Seat, thick and rich cut-pile carpeting, 
an AM/FM/MPX stereo system with 
cassette and the most leg room of any 
truck in its . IF 
class. : 
And the 
list piles 
on. 
If total 
domination off ————— 
the road appeals to you, good news 
pal: this Turbo’s the tyrant. 
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